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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ta Time when the Preſs teems 


with the moſt ſcurrilous Invec- | 


tives againſt the fundamental Doc- 


trines of our Religion, and even the 
 News-Papers are converted into 
Trumpets of Sedition, by the Enemies 
of the Church, Silence on the Part of 
its Friends becomes criminal, and a 
cold Neutrality is inexcuſable. We are 


called upon, each according to has 


IIe following Treatiſe, extracted 
3 Cchiefly from Archbiſhop Potter's ex- 
cellent Diſcourſe concerning Church- 
Government, it is hoped, will not be 
deemed a Publication, at this Time, 
„ om © 


Ability, to tand forth in Defence of 
the Doctrines and Diſcipline of our 

| Church ; both which are equally ex- 
poſed to the Malevolence of ſome, 
and the infidious Artifices of others. 


and is level to the Capacity of al. 


norant of its Origin and Eftabliſh- 
ment, the Principles on which it was 


inſtituted, and the Rules and Orders 
by which its Credit and Dignity have 
been ſupported # ? This Ignorance, 
which on other Occaſions is only ex- 


I Principle 9 our 2 Con- 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


either unneceſſary or uſeleſs. It was 


digeſted principally with a View to 
the Infiruftion of a Perſon defirous 


of Information on the Nature and 


Conſtikution of the Church and it 
zs hoped, that it may be of ſome Be- 


nefit to others, wha require Inſtruc- 


tion on the ſame important Subject. 
This at leaft may be ſaid m its Favor, 
that it lies within a narrow Compaſs, 


How | — | it is that the 
Members of any Society ſhould be ig- 


tremely abſurd, when applied to the | 


3 


| ADVERTISEMENT. 4 
litution, is highly reprehenfible in 
 uſelf, and attended with the moſt 

dreadful Conſequences ; ; to this no- 

rance the Adver ſary artfully apple 5 


himſelf, under the ſpecious Character 


of a candid Enquirer after Truth ; 
an Advocate for Liberty of Conſcience, 

and one who makes very great Al- 
lowance for the Scruples of his weak 


1 Brethren. 


Be it our Aenne by tins = 
| formation, to prepare ourſelves to 
give 4 reaſonable Anſwer to him that. 
enqurreth concerning the Faith whack 
we profeſs, the Doctrines which we 
maintain, and the Diſcipline = 
which "0 . — * al 


| This e we « fatter Gü- 
* may in Reſpetis be ga- 


thered 1 


is commended to the ſerious Attention 
of every 
Reader, — 


ture; that their Conduct may be di. 
Tefled by Knowledge, neither fwerv- 
ing towards an Enthuſiaſtic Contempt 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


herd from the following Treatife ; 
which, without any farther Apology, 


candid and unprejudiced 


5 — and the Eftablſtment of 
the Faithful; that the ever Bleſſed 
Trinity may be worſtapped as fuch, 

in all Sincerity and Truth ; that 

Chriftians may no longer diemble . 

win Gop and with each other, in 


Trunſactions of the moft ſerious Na- 


of all Order and Decency on the one 


Hand, nor towards a lukewarm In- 
—— d fercnct to "Oy ** that i 15 a 


cred 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii 
cred on the other ; but that all who 
profeſs and call them ſelves Chriſtians, 
may hold the Faith in Unity of Spi- 
rit, in the Bond of Peace, and in 
Righteouſneſs of Life. 4 


Tb Author b 26 e hom the Pro, et th dion of $ 


the Reader, with reſpe& to the — —— is defired 
to corre, 'refore his Peruſal of the T | 


- rerrrrr 
ef Fe 


E 
75 
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verge Line 8, after the weng. -. te Render 
| . 


= . 'S che Holy Scriptures are the 
oe Rule of our Faith and Prac- 
ih tice, it is from them we are 
2 to learn the Nature and Con- 
ſtitution of the Chriſtian Church, the 
Form of its Government, the Extent of 
its Powers, and the Limits of our Ohe- 
; dience. 5 


1. From che Account which the Di- 
vine Records have given us of the Chriftian 
Church, it appears to be no confuſed Mul- 
| titude of Men, independent one on an- 
other, but a well-formed and regular So- 
ciety. This is evident from the Names 
and Alluſions * which i is deſcribed. . 
B It 


People are Fellow-Citizens with the 
Saints fc. And it is often mentioned as 
a Kingdom, of which Chrift is the King. 
Thus in our Lord's Words, Thou art Peter, 


2 F will give wnto thee the Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven d); where the Church 
and the Kingdom Heaven mean the ſame 


Church is repreſented by them, that muſt . 
Ekewiſs be „ 88 | 


£ 5 n. 9. 7% Mach. 


110 J 


It is called a Famiy, whereof Chriſt is the | 
| Maſter, of - whom the whole Family it 


named {a}. It is faid to be the City. of 


the living God {b); whence Chriſtian 


and upon this Rock I will build my Church, 


Thing. As a Family, a City, and a King- 
dom, are Societies, and the Chriſtian 


Sour of the chief 9 and No- 


perties of this Society, as as deſcribed i 1 
* Scripture, are, 


Fi. That it is not a meer PING 
Society; but one whereof Men are obliged 
ta be Members, as they value their ever- 


. 1 


fa) Epbeſ 5. 1 iii. 14. 15. 1 Heb, . 22 (<<) Bphef: 


xVh *** 


pointed 


1 
pointed by God with Enforcements of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. That it is of 
God's Appointment is certain; for it is the 
Church of the liuing God {e}. That it is 
enforced with Rewards and Puniſhments 

is not leſs certain: For Remiſſion of Sins, 
the Grace of the Holy Spirit, and eternal 
Life, are declared to be the Privileges of 
the Chriſtiaa Church, and annexed to 


Baptiſm, the conſtant Rite of Initiation 


into the Church; Repent and be baptized - 
in the Name of Tefus Chrift for the Remiſfion 


P/ Sint, and ye ſhall receive the Gift of the | 


Holy Ghoſt {f). And the Conſequence of 
neglecting to hear Chriſt and his Apoſtles 


may be underſtood from Math. x. 15. 


inſtituting this Society, 


Whoever ſhall not recerve you nor hear your 
| Words, when ye depart out of that Houſe or 
City, ſhake off the Dit of your Feet. Ve- 
rih, I fay unto you, it ſhall be more tolerable 
for the Land of Sodom in the Day of Judg- 
| ment than for that City. Now as God by 
and annexing 


ſuch Rewards and Puniſhments, has ſuf- 
en OE 


fition to the Kingdom of Darkneſs. 
is plainly implied in our bleſſed Savionr's 
Words to Sf. Peter Thou art Peter, and 


IF: 


n ] 
ſhould enter into it, all Men are obliged 


to become Members of it; and it can in 


no other Senſe be called a voluntary So- 


ciety, than as it is left to every Man's 


Choice, whether he will be for ever 


happy or miſerable. # 


Secondhy, The Chriftian Church is a Spi-. 
ritual Society. It was founded in Oppo- 


upon this Rock I will build my Church, and 
the Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt 
it g/. Whence the Members of the 


 ClriftianChurch are ſaid to be delivered out 
of the Power of Darkneſs, and tranflated 
into the Kingdom of Chris fil. And the 
Chriſtian People, as Soldiers under Chrifl 
are ſaid to fight," not againſt Fleſh and Blood, 
but againſt Principalities and Powers, again} 
The Rulers of the Darkneſs of - this World, 


againſt ſpiritual Wickedneſs in high Places (i), 


Their Armour is not ſuch as will guard 
them againſt carnal, but ſpiritual Enemies;. 


(24) Math. xyi. 18, CO Col. i. 13. ; (ei Cal. ii. 5 


( 13 1 

it is the Armour of Light /&}, the Armour 
of God, the 'Glrdle of Truth, the Breaft- 
Plate of Righteouſneſs, the Shield of Faith, 
the Helmet of Salvation, the Sword of the 
Spirit CI). And this Spiritual Society or 
Kingdom of Chrift was by the Defign of its 

Great Founder to be diſtinct from all 
earthly Kingdoms. My '\ Kingdom, ſays 
Chriſt, is not of this World {m) : For as 
earthly Kingdoms are deſigned for Men's 
temporal Welfare, ſo the End of this 
| heavenly Kingdom is to * x 
lafting Happineſs. | 


E adh, Tei is an ee! and a s So- 
| ciety. The Name of Church is con- 


ſtantly app plied in the Scriptures to ſuch a 


Society. Thus we find it uſed by our 
Bleſſed Saviour himſelf: Tell it to the 


_ Church. If heneglet# to hear theCharch (n). 


It is compared to a Marriage Feaft,. to a 
Sheepfold, to a Net full of Fiſhes, to a 
Field of Corn, &c. by which Allufions the 
Society of Chriftians, which is the Notion 
implied in the Name of Church, is evi- 


pit xiii. 12. "0 Erber 425. (m) John xvili. 
35. Li xvi, 9. 8 


dently 


1 
dently deſeribed, as a v ;fible Body of Men, 
taken out of and ſeparated from the reſt 
of the World. Publick Rulers were ap- 
pointed to govern the Church, the Faith 


was to be publickly confeſſed, the publick 
Worſhip of God to be frequented, and 


wvifible Sacraments to be received by all the 


Members of it; and conſequently the 
3 Church i is an outward and vifible 


F ourthly, It is an 3 3 both 


with regard to Place and with regard to 
Time. With regard to Place; for Chriſt's 
; Commiſſion. to his Apoſtles was fo preach 

the Gofpel to every Creature (0), and os 
teach and baptize all Nations (p/}; and with 
regard to Time; for it is propheſied con- 


cerning Chriſt 8 Kingdom, that it ſhall be 


 eftabliſhed for euer, as the Sun and Moon 


throughout all . Generations { 775 }; and we 
are told by S Paul, that Chrift muft reign, ” 


Till all his Enemies, the left of which i 18 
Death, ſhall be put under his Feet (r), 
which cannot be till the ern Reſur- 


(e) Mark wi. 15. (2) Mat, ii. 19: 0 5 01 Pla, lexii. 
19 3 : 7 ES 


rection; 


SH 
tection; and he himſelf has promilhito 
be with his Apoſtles and their Succeſſors 


5 even unte the End of the World 2 


II. Now . no well-regulated $o- 
ciety ever did or can ſubſiſt without Qfbcers 
to govern it, and without ſome Subordi- 
nation among theſe, and ſince it appears 
that the Chriſtian Church is a regular So- 
eiety, ĩt muſk of Neceffity have its Officers. 
And as this Society is to be continued by 
2 Succeſſion of. Believers to the World's 
End, it follows, that there muſt be an un- 
interrupted. Succeflion of Officers. till that 
Time. And as it is a Society of God's 
Inſtitution, the Officers of ĩt maſt . 
- Geir Common * Him. 


A Fit. That 3 are 1 in Wy 

Clriftion Church daes not admit of Doubt: 
Our bleſſed Lord, the Head and Founder 
of it, when on Earth, choſe Twelve thet 
they ſhould he with lum, and that he might 
ſend them forth to preach, whom he named 
| _ Ci, and gave them. Power and 


5 0 Math, xa, 29. b 12. 13. 
3 | Au- 


he Deſeent of the Hoh 
Chriſt promiſed to ſend, we read, that they 


; 1 1 
Authority over Devile, and to cure all Man- 
ner of' Diſeaſes u; and beſides theſe, ho 
appointed other Seventy Cv. After his 
Reſurrection, when he declared, Al] Power + 
was given unto him in'Heaven'and in Earth, 
he commiſſioned his Apoſtles 0 reach and 
baptize all Nations (w), and inveſted them 
with the ſame Authority which he had fe - 
ceived from his: Father; As my Father 
hath fent me, EVEN SO fend I you (x): 
As he had received Authority to ſend them, 
ſo he gave them Authority to ſend others; 
aid accordingly; when they were farther 
endued with Power from on High (y), by 
Spirit, whom = 


ordained the Seven Deacons (æ), that Pat 3 
and Barnabas ordained Elders in every 
9 and Paul ordatned Timothy : 
80 that from the Beginning, there were 
_thive diſtin Orders of Miniſters | in the 
Church, namely, chat of 5 
of Preſbyters, and over them a Apes = 
E Order, i in which 1 were not only the Apoſtles, 12 


5 n e Luke x. 1. (5) Mat. il. 1 5 

* John 2x. 21. 690 Mat a 1h 20. (=) 4. 

el A adv. 23. * 
but 


1 
but oe Timothy and Titus, who governed 
| the Churches in which they reſided. 


| Secondly, And * there is a Subordina- 
tion among the Officers of this Society, is 
evident from Scripture. For the Cath- 
miſſion of the Seventy was more limited 
and reſtrained than that of the Twelue. 
And as the Apoſtles and Diſciples were 
Subjects to Criſt, ſo _ m Elders and 
Deacons to the Apoſiles. St. Paul ſends 
to Miletus, and calls . che Eluers of 
Epheſus, to whom he gives a moſt ſolemn 
Charge; which is a manifeſt Sign, that 
they were under his Government 76%. 
And at Corinth, where ſeveral Prophets 
and Evangeliſts were then preſent, the 


fame Apoſtle, being abſent, both excom- - 


Let the Prophets fpeak two or three, and 
let the Re judge (c). If any Man think 
himſelf to be a Prophet or Spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that the Things which I write 
unto you are the Commandments of the 
Lord (4). $ And in bike Manner, 7. mathy, = 


(b) Aa. xx, 17, be. te) 1 Cor, xiv. 23. (4) 1 Cor. 5 
*. 36. 37. 
c 


1 ] 
by Virtue of the Authority conferred on 
him by the Impoſition of St. Paul's 
Hands, ruled the whole Church of Ephe- 
: ſus, Officers as well as private Chriſtians, 
Whence it is manifeſt, that as the Chriſtian 
Church was governed by the three Orders 

of Apoſtles or Biſhops, Priefts and Deacons, 

ſo the ſupreme Authority was lodged in the 

ſuperior Order of the Apoſtles or Biſhops, 

from whom the Pries and Deacons de- 

rived their Power, and without whoſe Con- 

ſent they could not „ any 
: — Act. | 


4 Thirdy, That there will be * PEN 


rupted Succeſſion of theſe Officers in the 
Church to the World's End, may be in- 
ferred from the Nature of their Functions. 


Their conſtant Offce is to preſcribe Rules 


for maintaining the outward Peace and 
Order of the Church to preach the Goſ- 
pel to admit Members into the Church 
by Baptiſm (e)—to take Care that there 
be no Schiſm in the Body (f)—to admi- 
- niſter the Euchariſt (g)—to oppoſe Here- 


= AQs ii. 38. 3 2 . 4. 12.18. 24.28. 
be) 1 Cor. xi. 23. 26 85 5 
ps ies 


- 
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ſies s 005 and therefore their Continuance 
is as neeeſſary as their firſt Inſtitution; ſo 
long as the Church ſhall laſt: And as that 

will be to the End of the World, there muſt 
be a conſtant Succeſſion of Officers till 
the ſame Time. And that it will be fo, 
we have the Aſſurance of our Lord's Pro- 
miſe to his Apoſtles juſt before his Aſcen-= 
fion, Lo! I am with you always, even to. © 
the End of the World (i): The Meaning 
of which Promiſe muſt be, that they 
| ſhould always be ſucceeded by others in 


the ſame Office ; For as the Apoſtles all - 


died within the Compaſs of fourſcore Years 


after this extenſive Promiſe was made, it 


could no other Way be fulfilled, but by : 
our Lord's being with their Succeſſors in 
the 4 * til the n. End. 


Fourthly, That the Officers 4 this 
iety muſt receive their Commiſſion 
from God is manifeſt fram Hebrews v. 4. 
| No Man taketh this Honour to himſelf 


Bur he that is called of God as was Aaron. 


Now beſides * Plain Meaning of the 
(4) Tim, ü. 2. (7) Mat, wn. 20. 


cx | Words 


Words, which ſhews, that he who offi- 
ciates in Divine Matters is to be ſet apart, 
and to have a diſtin Commiſſion from 
the reſt of Mankind, and that this Com- 
miffion muſt be derived from Divine Inſti- 
tution, the Neceſſity of ſuch a Divine 

Commiſſion to qualify a Perſon for any 
facred Office -— ua — 


N From the Dignity of the Office it 
is called an Honow. The Miniſters. of 
Religion are the Repreſentatives of God 
Almighty ; they are the Stewards of the 
Myſteries of God, the Diſpenſers of his 
Holy Word and Sacraments, the Meſſengers 
and Embaſſadors of Heaven. Theſe Cha- 
radters aſcribed to them in Holy Scripture | 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the Dignity of 
their Function, and are a plain Argument 
that None but God himſelf can ow — 
their Commiſſion. | 


Sͤerendy, From the comfinnt Practice 
among the Jews; the Apoſtle makes the 

| Calling of Azrox the Pattern of all other 

— in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 


Church 
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Church. Aarun and his Sons, and the 
Levites' were conſecrated by the expreſs 
command of God to Moſs, and they had 
all of them their difime# Commiſſion from 


Heaven, and no leſs than Death was the 
Penalty of invading their Office (4). What 
Aaron and his Sons, and the Levites were 
in the Temple, ſuch are the Bithops, Preſ- 
byters, _ Deacons, in. the Chriſtian 

Z Church. N 


r e 


were, and therefore 1 it can be no . 


-__ From „ our S 
viour, who (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) glorified 


not himſelf to be made an High Prieft, but + 


| he that ſaid unto him, Thou art my Son, To- 
day have I begotten thee{l). Tho' our 
Saviour wanted no Gift to qualify him for 
this Office, as having the Divine Nature 
inſeparably united in his kumar, yet he 
would not enter upon his Office, till he 
| Was extent commtioned Gerennto'By 


15 (4) Numb. 5 10. . Hebv.g. 
the 
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; the viſible Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon 
him, and an audible Voice 1 Heaven, 

proclaiming him to be the Meſſiah. From 

all which it is evident, that no one ought 

to exerciſe the Office of a Miniſter in the 

Church of God without a Divine Com- 

miſſion; and that as the Officers of the 
Chriſtian Church, Biſhops, Prieſts, and 

Deacons, were appointed by God, this, 
like every other Divine Inſtitution, muſt - 
remain in the ſame State till it ſhall pleaſe 

God to change or wholly lay it aſide ; for 

Men may with the ſame Reaſon aboliſh 

the Sacraments of the Church, and all 

'  ..__ other Chriſtian Inſtitutions, as pretend 
ttat the Functions of Church Officers are 


— and 9 


m. * no Society can ſubüſt 3 
Officers, ſo neither can it without Power 
to do all Things which are neceſſary to its 
' own Preſervation, and good Government; 
and as it appears that the Church is a Sa- 

ciety inſtituted by God, and deſigned to 
laſt to the World's End, there can be no 
Doubt, but that he has inveſted it with 

all the Powers, which the Nature of ſuch 

a as requires. Faſt, 


. ö 
— <a.” ' — — — . — „ r —— — Ws — — — — —— 
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Firſt, As the Church is a ſpiritual So- 
cCiety, all. the Powers which belong to it 
are of the ſame Nature, and ſuch as wholly 
relate to the next World ; conſequently, 
they are diſtin& from thoſe of civi! Ma- 
giſtrates, which concern the Affairs of 
this Life, and are deſigned for the preſent 
Welfare of human Societies. Our Lord 
Himſelf wholly diſclaimed all civil Power, 
and left the civil Rights of Mankind in the 
ſame State wherein he found them. And 
when the Apoſtle exhorts the Hebrews to 
yield Obedience to their Paſtors, he re- 
ſtrains it to the Affairs of their Souls, for 
which their Paſtors were accountable to 
God: Obey them that have the Rule over 
you, and ſubmit yourſehves, for they watch 
For your Souls, as my that — 
Account (m). 


© Second, As God 15 . Officers 
to govern his Church, the Powers which 

he has committed to the Church for its 
good Government muſt ordinarily be exe- 

| . cuted * them. For every 9 implies | 


Pe Heb. xiii. 17. 


Poder, 
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| Power, and to ſay that the Officers of the 
Church have no Power but what all pri- 

vate Chriftians may lawfully exerciſe, is 


1 juſt the ſame as to ſay, there are no ſuch 


Officers at all. And as there are diſtindt 
Ones, fo there muſt be diſtinct Powers 


-appropriated to every one of them; for as 
the Notion of an Office implies Power, fo 


diſtin& Offices do neceſſarily imply diſtin 
Powers: And therefore, tho the Scrip- } 
_ tures had been filent in this Matter, it 
might ſafely have been concluded, from 
the different Kinds of Officers whom 
' Chriſt hath intruſted with the Care and 
Government of his Church, not only that 
; private Chriſtians are excluded from the 
ordinary Execution of any Eccleſiaſtical 
Power; but that ſome Powers are appro- 
ptiated in ſuch a Manner to the chief 
Officers, that they cannot lawfully be ex- 
erciſed by thoſe of lower Orders. The 
Officers of the Church are called God's 
Stewards, who are entruſted with the Care 
and Government of his Houſhold, that is, 
his Church; and whoſe Bufineſs and 
Duty it is to diſpenſe their conſtant Food, 
i. e. the Word and Sacraments to all the 
Members 


FH] | 
Members of it; whence it is plain that 
private Chriftians have no Power to diſ- 
penſe the Ordinances of the Goſpel to 
others, but muſt themſelves expect them 
from the Hands of God's Minifters. And 
the Names of Apoſtles and Angels, 
whereby the Officers of the Church were 
_ diſtinguiſhed from other Chrifians in the 
Apoſtolic Age, manifeſtly imply, that they 
acted by a Commiſſion from God, to 
which the reſt had no Title. And how 
ever great the Gifts and Abilities of pri- 
vate Chriſtians might be, none had Power 
to exerciſe any Function or Office in the 
Church, who had not been firſt approved 
Aid commiſſioned by thoſe whom God had 
inveſted with Authority, to that End; 
for thro the whole New Teſtament the 
Gifts or Abilities of Church- Officers are 
every where diſtinguiſhed from their m- 
miſſion, and An. as previous — : 
tions to it. 


, | What theſe P owers of the 8 


He _ are, and to whom each of them 


belongs in particular, the Scripture will 
inform us. They may be reduced under 
; D the 
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the following Heads, viz. The Power 1. 
of Preaching. 2. Of Prayer. 2. Of 
Baptiſm. 4. Of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. 5. Of confirming Perſons * 
' tized. 6. Of ordaining Miniſters. 7. 
Of making Canons. 8. Of Furiſtdiftion. 
E or 2 * 


Fir, The firſt of theſe As | is that 
of preaching the Goſpel, which naturally 
precedes all the reſt, becauſe it is the 
Means which God has been pleaſed to ap- 
point for converting Men to the Chri/tzan 
Faith, in order to bring them into his 
Church, wherein the other Powers are 
exerciſed. None have a Right to preach 
without a Commiſſion ; for how ſhall they 
preach except they be ſent (n)? Our Lord 
. himſelf was ſent and commiſſioned 1 * 
the Father to preach the Gofpel ca, and 
| this was one of the Functions to which he 
was anvinted by the Holy Spirit. In like 
Manner he ſolemnly called and ſet apart 
his Apoſtles to this Office (p), 1 gave 
them Commiſſion fo teach all Nations (q). 


8 (=) Rom, x. . L . 18. . 
* (1) Pe And 


— 
And this Branch of the Apoſtolic Office, 
viz. Preaching the Goſpel, was derived to 
their Succeſſors the Biſhops, Hence Sr. 
Paul charges Timothy to preachthe Word (r), 
and one previous Qualification required of 
ſuch as dere to be ordained Biſhops, is, that 
they be apt to teach (/); but this Power 
was not confined to the Biſhops or ſuperior 
Order of Miniſters in the Church, for the 
Apoſtle calls the Preſbyters his Fellow- 
labourers, that is, his Aſſociates in preaching 
| the Goſpel; and Philip, who was only a 
Deacon, preached the Word in Samaria. 
All the different Orders exerciſed this 
Function; the Biſhops as inveſted with the 


Plentitude of Power, the Praefts and Dea- 


cons by an Authority derived from them. 


4 Secondy, Another religious Act, which 
has always been appropriated to the Clergy, 
is offering to God the Prayers of the 
Church. In Secret every man is his own 
Orator; and in private Families, Per- 
formance of Divine Worſhip is incumbent 
= on them, to whom —— and Govern- 


(0) i. Tims ir 1. 2. (/) 1. Tim. ii, 2. 


ment 


Da 
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ment ef the Family belong; but in the 
public Congregations of Chriftians, Divine 
Worſhip muſt be celebrated only by thoſe, 
to whom it has pleaſed God to commit 
this Office. The preſenting of the People's 
Prayers to God, and interceding with him 
to % them, has always been reckoned 
an eſſential Part of the Sacerdota/ Office. 
The Apoſtles join the Offices of Preaching 
and Prayer together: We, fay they, will 
give ourſelves continually to Prayer and to 
tte Minifiry of the Word(t). St. James 
_ directs fick Perſons to ſend ſor the Pref 
_ byters of the Church to pray and intercede = 
for them (u), that their Sins may be for- 


given. And the 7 wenty-four | Elders in the 


| Revelation, who repreſent the Minifters of 
the Chriftian Church, have every one of 
them golden Viaks full of Incenſe, Which i = - 
the * of the Saints (v). | 


 Thirdy, — idea dOa- 
mitting Members into the Church by 

| Raptiſm. This is expreſſed in the Com- 
miſſion, which our Lord gave to his Ape 


b A.. . — v. 8. 


the 


r 
ties juſt before his Aſcenſion: Go, trach = 

_ all Nations, baptizing them (w). Yet was 

it never underſtood to be fa ſtrictly appro- 
_ Priated to them, but that it might law-_ 
fully be exerciſed by inferior Miniſters. 
For we find that Philip the Deacon bap- 
- tized the Samaritans and the Ethiopian 
Eunuch (x). Hence tho” the Power of 
Baptiſm belongs chicfly and primarily to 
the Biſtope, yet it belongs alſo to Pref 
| Syters, who are the Biſhop's Aſſiſtants in 

the Care and Government of the Church; 
and may lawfully be committed to Deg- - 
Cons; but neither Preſbyters nor Deacons 
_ to — without the * $ 


Fourth, Another Power which.” our 
| Lord has left to his Church i is that of con- 
 ſecrating the Eucharf, or Lord's Supper. 

The firſt Euslari was conſecrated by 
our Lord himſelf a little before his Paſſion. 
At the ſame Time he gave his Apoſtles Com- 
miſſion to db, as he had done; Do this, ſaid 
he, ane G Vet this 


1 Mat 10 62s, 00 Luer . 
OG Office 
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1. | 
Office was not ſo ſtrictly appropriated to 
the Apoſtles, but that it might be lawfully 
executed by the Minſters of the ſecond 

Order; whence we find that the Eucharift 
was conſecrated in the Church of Cormth, 


when no Miniſter above the Order of 


"Preſbyters, who were next below the 
Apoſtles, was there. The Reaſon why 
Deacons were not allowed to conſecrate the 
Lord's Supper was, becauſe this Sacrament 
was always believed to ſucceed in the 
Place of Sacrifices ; and as none beſide the 
High Priefl, and inferior Prieſts, were 
permitted to offer Sacrifices under the 
Jewiſh Law, ſo none but Biſhops and 
 Preſbyters, who alone are Prigis in the 

 Chriftian Senſe of that N ame, conficranad 
the Lord's Supper. 


| Fifthly, A farther Power which belongs © 
to the Church is that of impoſing Hands 
an Perſons baptized, commonly called 


Confirmation. The Scripture gives us the 


following Account of the Exerciſe of this 


Power: When Philip, the Deacon and 
1 Evangeliß, had converted and baptized the 


Samaritans, 7he Apoſtles which were at 
| | Jeru- | 


LES - 
Jeruſalem ſent unto them Peter and John; 


who having prayed and laid their Hands on 
them, they recerved the Holy Gi, who 
”- was fallen upon none of them ; only 
were baptized in the Name of the Lord 
Feſur / yk When the twelve Diſciples 
at Epheſus had been baptized by Timothy 
or ſome other of St. Paul: Afliſtants, 
Paul laid his Hands on them, and the Holy 
Ghoſt came upon them (a). From which 
_ Paſſages theſe two Things appear: Firſt, 
That the End and Deſign of this Office 
was to confer the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon Perſons lately baptized. Secondly, 
That it was fo ſtrictly appropriated to the 
Apoſiles, that it could not ordinarily be 
performed even by inſpired Men and 
Workers of Miracles, who were of an in- 
ferior Order. And that it was not a tem- 
porary Inſtitution, but one which was 
1 to Chriſtianity, and conſe- 


quently laſting and perpetual, is plain 


from its being called a Principle and Foun- 
dation; and joined with ſome of the moſt 
| effential Duties and Articles of the _ 


Wo der vn. . 17. | (a) ABs xix, 6. 


tian 
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tin Religion. g the Principles of 
the Dose of -Chrifh, ler ut go on unte 
Perfection; nut laying again the Foundation 
bf | Repentance from dead Works, and of 
Paith towurds Gon, of the Decrrine of Bap- 
tm, ant of lajing' on of Hands; and of the 
: Refurrettion" of the Dead, and of eternal 
 Fiidgment. © Another Power mentioned as 
belonging to the Chureh is that of ordain- 
ing Minftert. It having been ſhewn that 
chere muſt always be Miniſter: of diffe- 
rent Orders in the Church; and that no 
Man can- ordinarily exerciſe any 7 
aſtical Office, or Function, who is not 
lawfully called to it ; the bent Bagviryph c 
from whom this Call or Cen muft | 
be expedied? 5 15 


Now the original of this en 
is from God the Father, by whom our 
Lord was ſent into the World to mediate 


bdetween God and Man, as he himſelf 


witneſſeth. Ar thou has ſent me into the 
World, faith he to the Father, even ſo have 
Tale ſent them into the World (b); and to 
his Apoſtles, as my Father ſent me, even ſo 


3 


(5) John xvii. 18. 


| fend 
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fond I un f 0. So that the whole Power 


of erecting the Chriftian Church, and of 
governing it ſince it was erected, i 1s derived 
from the Pather. 3 5 


Bur then the Perſon * 
Power is immediately conferred is the 
Holy Spirit, the third Perſon in the 
bleſſed and undivided Trinity. He it 
was, by whoſe anointing our Lord 
was inveſted with his mediatorial Office. 
Whence he is faid to have preached 
by the Spirit (d) ; tir the Holy Spirit he 
2 Commandments to the Apoſtles whom he 
had choſen e. By the Spirit of God he caſt 


out Devils. Taro the eternal Spirit he 


offered himſelf to God (f), and the Autho= 


rity and ſpecial Grace, whereby the At 


tles and all Church-Officers execute their 
reſpective Functions, are in. the ſame 
Manner aſcribed to the Spirit. This was 
expreſſed in the very Form of the Apoſtles* 
Ordination, Receive ye the Holy 2 
MNiaſſoever Sins ye remit, they are remitted; 


and whoſe _ Sins ye retain, they are re- 


4. John xx. 21. 40 Tales, 18. 6 Ads i. a. 
. — © =1 _ 
þ tained. 


| Governors of the Church, becauſe the 


( 3 ] 
tained (g) Where the Authority to re- 
mit and retain Sins is made a Conſequence 
of their receiving the Holy Ghoſt. And 
St. Paul aſeribes to the ſame Spirit both 
the Offices of the Apoſtles and other Mi- 
niſters, and their Abilities to diſcharge 
chaſe Offices (A). 80 that all EcclefiaRti- 
cal Authority is the Gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the Queſtion is, What Per- 
fons God has intruſted with Authority to 
_ &dain Miniſters in the Church? 


Ano if we 17 bs it's; af 
from the Conſtitution and univerſal Prac- 
tice of civil Societies, we muſt conclude, 
that the Power of ordaining Miniſters be- 
longs to the Biſhops, who are the chief 


Power of conſtituting fubordinate Ma- 
giſtrates belongs to the ſupreme Gover- 
nors of all civil Societies: And it is con- 
tradictory to Reaſon, that they who ex- 
_ erciſe any Authority, whether in the 
Church or in the State, ſhould derive 


C2] ohn xxii. 22, 23. i. Cor. xi. 1. 31. 


. 7. 8. 11. . 
| their 


died Miniſters in their reſpective Dio- 


| S © 
their Authority from any, but tlioke in 
whom the — Authority i is lodged. 


— we find in the 'G 


that, whilſt our Lord lived on Farth, he 
reſerved the Power of ordaining Minifters 
0 himſelf. He gave the Apofthr and the 
Seventy Diſciples a Commiffion to preach, 
but neuer allowed them, while be conti 
nued among them, to communicate that 
Commuſſior to any other. Afterwards, 
whew the Apoſtles were the chief viſi- 
dle Governors of the Church, they or- 
dained Minjdere. Alk the Apoſtles together 
ordained the Seven Deacons in the Church 
of Feraſatem (i}. Paul and Barnabas 
ordained Elders in every Church which they 
viſited 74%. In the fame Age, this Au- 
thority was exerciſed by others Bua the 
Apoſtles had ordained to be chief Gover- 
nors of Churches. Timothy and Tifus or- 


ceſes of Ephefis and Crete: But that no 


inferior Order had this Power is evidetit. 


St. Fu Titus, that for this Cauſe he 


= Aa vis 3. 16, 22 


ſent thither, if the Preſbyters there before 
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left him i in Crete that he might ordain El- 
ders in every City (1), But this could be 


no Cauſe of leaving him there, if the 


Preſbyters or Elders had the Power of Or- 
dination lodged in them: For that Iſland - 
had been converted to Chriſtjanity long 
before this Epiſtle was written, and be- 
fore Titus came thither: And no doubt 

there were many Preſbyters among them. 
The fame may be ſaid of Timothy's being 
ſent to Epheſus. To what Purpoſe was he 


had Power to ordain ? So that it appears 


from Scripture, and from the Nature of | 


the Epiſcopal Office, that none but 


Biſhops have Authority to ordain Miniſters 


2 in the Church and conſequently none | 
burt thoſe who are ordained by them, can 
be why eee 


or any Authority to miner inthe Caryn | 
Church, 


oh Seventhhy, The next hem. 
tioned, which the Church exerciſed in 
the primitive Ages, was that of making 


h 1 . 3. 3. 5 
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Canons, or Lani for the Behaviour of i its 


Members in Spiritual Affairs. Whereby 
it is not meant, that the Church has Au- 
thority to change any of the Divine Laws, 


or impoſe any Article of Faith; or Rule of 
Moral Duty, or to preſcribe any Condition 
of Salvation, which is neither expreſsly 
contained in the Scriptures, nor can cer- 
tainly be concluded from them; but only 
that ſhe is inveſted with Power in all ſuch 
Things as relate to the outward Peace and 
Order of the Church. And if it appears 
that Things of this Kind are left undeter- 
| mined by the Scriptures, and alſo that it 
is neceſſary they ſhould be determined, 
then we cannot doubt but that Chriſt has 
entruſted the Church with Authority to 
determine them. Now that theſe are not 
particularly determined by Scripture is 
very evident. For the Rules of Scripture 


are all general. We are commanded to 


aſſemble together to worſhip God, but the 
Times and Places are not expreſſed. We 


are commanded to follow ſuch Things as 


nale. for Peace and Edification, and to ds 


all Things decently. and in Order; but the 


„ e 


they eſtabliſhed many Regulations, as the 


1 
be maintained, and Edification promoted 
are no where fet down. Timothy, and all 
other Biſhops. with him, are commanded 
to lay Hands ſuddenly on no Man, but the 
previous Trials of ſuch as are Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and the Time and Me- 
thods of Examination into their Abilities 
and Behaviour, are left undetermined. 
But it is neceſſary that theſe Things ſhould 
be determined; for otherwiſe nothing but 
Diſorder and Confuſion would: be ſeen in 
the Church, and therefore Chriſt has cer- 
tainly left the Governors of his Church 
Authority to determine them. And ac- 
cordingly if we enquire into the Practice 
of the Apoſtles, and other primitive Go- 
vernors of the Church, we ſhall find, that, 
beſides the ſtanding Rules of the Goſpel, 


ſeveral Occaſions of the Churches under 
their Care required. In many of Se. 
Paul's Epiſtles, eſpecially. in thoſe to the 
_ Conmthians, he preſcribes particular Rules 
for the Decency of Divine Worſhip, the 
avoiding of Scandal, and other Things 
which were not determined by Cris; 
x — * | 
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and other Apoſtles eſtabliſhed and the 
Churches obſerved m/. There is and 
ever will be the ſame Neceflity of pre- 
ſcribing Rules for the Peace and good 
Government of the Church, and the Or- 
der and Decency of Divine Service, that 
there was in the Apoſtolic Age; and con- 
ſequently there is the ſame Reaſon why 
this Authority ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the Biſhops in all Ages, as any other Part 
of the 3 Office. 


Eighth, From the FI of _— 
Laws we proceed to that of Furi/difion, 
or executing the Laws; that is, the Power 
of judging and cenſuring Offenders. That 
our Bleſſed Lord has entruſted the Church, 
and particularly the Governors of it, with 

Authority to cenfure Offenders, and to 
_ exclude them from its Communion will ap- 
pear, if we conſider the Church, iſt, as 


a Society; for this Authority is exerciſed F 


7 by all Societies whatever. And as in c“ 
Societies, this Authority is neceſſary for 
1 curing Men's Lives and Properties, which 


(a) ; Cor. xi. 16, 


( 46 ] 
is the chief End for which it pleaſed God 
to inſtitute theſe Societies; ſo in the 


Church or Spiritual Society, the ſame Au- 


 thority is equally neceſſary to attain the 
Ends for which the Church was founded 
namely, to maintain the Purity of Divine 
_ Worſhip, to ſecure Men from the Pollu- 
tions of the World, and train them up in 
Virtue and Piety now, in order to make. 
them happy for ever; all which cannot 
be effected, if the Church has not Power 


to exclude from its Communion ſuch un- 


worthy Members as endeavour to oppoſe : 
theſe Ends by 1 Vice, — 
2 and — 


. Secondy, As a Sorkaty, the Privileges 
i . are conditional; for none muſt 
be admitted into the Church by Baptiſm, - 
who do not, by themſelves or their Sureties, 
profeſs the Faith, and vow Obedience to 
the Laws of Chriſt; and if theſe Condi- 


tions are neceffary for Men's Admiſſion 


into the Church, they muſt be ſo for their 
Continuance in it. For no Reaſon can be 
 ſhewn why Men ſhould be obliged to vow 
Faith and Obedience in order to their be- 
- EY, coming 


1 
coming Members of the Church, which 
does not equally hold for their Exclufion 


from it when they notoriouſly break that 


Vow: 8⁰ that the Power of Excommuni- 
cation is a "manifeſt Conſequence of the 
"Bapti nal Covenant, and committed to 
the Governors of the Church, who have = 
95 the Diſpenſation of the Sacrainents. * 


- Third. As it Wen e 
| from our Lords Inſtitution. Upon 
JN” confefſing our Loru to be the 
Sen of God, he declared firſt, that 


upon this Reck he would build his Church, = 


gam which the Gates of Hell ſhould 
never prevails and then added; I will give 
unto thee, (that is, to Peter; and with him 
to the reſt of the Apoſtles) the Keys tile 

Kingdom of Heaven, and whatſoever thou 
ſhalt. bind on Earth, fhall be bound in Hea- 
ven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt loſe on Earth 
all be logſed in Heaven (a); the Meaning 
of which Promiſe is manifeſtly this, that 
the Apoſtles and their Succeſſors ſhould 
be chief Governors of the Church under 
Chriſt, and as ſuch ſhould: have Authority 

to admit and exclude, to condemn or ab- 
Nuten they judged IIS 
(a) hs _ 


* 


5 1 
3 certain. Hom another, Paloge, where 
| . d hayi ying. cautioned his Diſci ples 
ey thould not offend others, = 
5 = inſtruct them how to behave 
emſelyes hen others. ſhould offend. 
That firſt "they ſhould -privately admony 
the Offender ;. if this did. not bring | him 
to Repentance they ſhould then reprove 
him before i two or three :Witneſſes ; but if 
this alſo proved unſucceſefub their laſt Re- 
medy ſhould be to tell it to the Church ; 
and if the Offender Kill neglected to hear, 
as their Authority was wholly ritual, 
and they.could not. inflict any evil Puniſh- 
ment on Him, all that our Lord directs 
them. to do is, that they ſhould account 


the obſtinate Offender as a Heathey or @ | 


-Publican'(o), they ſbould lock on him no 
longer as a Member of the Church, but 
place him among Infidels, and other pro- 
hate Men, whoſe Converſation as te 
to Thun. oh fit 3 


1.1. Fe In 


29] Tx Ar this 3 Eg i Ry 
held: to be of divine Right by the Apoſtles, 
and their. Succefſors the Biſhops of the 
(primitive Church, is clear; from the Caſe 
bad Anamas and Sapphira, when it — 


b Math. xviii. 15. 16, 17. | 
God 


God to. atteſt . of 1 Au 
retaining Sins a enal 10 8 Peet to fri 
both the Ofkenders with pte entDeath 7 3). 
And from the Caſe « of t the ind euous Corin- 
thian '{a), whom St. Pell felvierid 10 
Satan, excluded ln A che Church 4 


Wards received again to ——— upon 
Repentance. . And this Power was not 
confined to the Apoſtles, but was to be 
8 continued to their Succeſſors; we find it 
Was: committed 0 Timothy. and Titus, 
whom, S. Pau NG, over the Churches of of 


L j 


Wer 
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the Biſhop of T, hyatira for ſuffering that 
Woman Fezebel (u). Which manifeſtly 
im plies, they had Authority to "exclude 
5 — from the Church, for otherwiſe they 
could not have been blamed * * 
them to remain in it. 


- Nint ehhy. Laſtly, ancier Right of the 
Clergy, is that of demanding a competent 
Maintenance from the People committed 
to their Charge. It is certain that God has 
an abſolute Right to diſpoſe of all we have 
in the World; and fince it has r 
that he has appointed an Order of Men, to 
attend continually on his Worſhip and Ser- 
vice, we cannot doubt but that he requires 
ſo much of our worldly SubKince to be ſet 
apart for their Support, as as may enable them 
to Jac, ge the Dy vs oF Weit Function, 
nan May expreſs the juſt Ref 
Be is bor ny op ut Reed a 
5 ſelf with his Retinue of A. 
ples yas maintained by cha- 
fitable Con ntfibutions ; ; for we read that 
\miniſfredunto himof their SubSance ( v7. 
When he ſent forth his Apoſtles to preach, 
"be gave them this Inſtruction, Provide nei- 


5 . h . 
S683 8 ther 
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ther Gold, nor Silver, nor Braſs, in pour Purſer, 
or the Workman is worthy of his Meat (w}). 
Whence it is manifeſt, that our Lord ac- 
counted it the Duty of thoſe, to whom the 
| Goſpel was preached, to give a competent 
Maintenance to them that preached it. 
When the Apoſtle Sz. Paz! puts the Thefſa- 
nian in Mind that he had maintained 
himſelf, he at the ſame time aſſerts his 
Right to require Maintenance of them : 
Nor (ſays he) becauſe we have not Power (x). 
And to the Corinthians he ſays, That as 
they who wait at the Altar are Partakers 
with the Altar, even ſo hath the Lord or- 
| dained, that they who preach the Goſpel, 
NMould live of the Gofpel y). Where it is 
plain that the Miniſters of the Goſpel have 
Authority to require a competent Mainte- 
nance from the People committed to their 
Care; and as the Privileges of the Gofe/ 4 
| certainly are notleſsthan thoſe of the Low, 
and the Apoſtle has inferred that the Mi- 
niſters of Chriſt ought to Ie of the Goſpel, 
becauſe the euiſi Priefts lived the Altar, 
we may reaſonably conclude, that their 
Maintenance mult not be leſsin Proportion, 


; than that which the Jewiſh Prieſtsenjoyed. 


| (w) Math. x. 9. 10. (x) 2 Theſ. iii. 8. (3) 1 Cor. ix. 6. 
LOO: e e 


: . 
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IV. As. it 00. that the Church, i is a 
campleat Society, wherein ſome govern and 
others are governed, the. next Thing to be 
determined i is, What Obedience is due 
from the private Members of this Society 
to their Governors ? That all Lay-Chriſ- 
tians do owe ſome Qbedience to their Spi- 
- ritual Rulers is evident from our Lord's 
Command to hear the Church (=), and the 
Injunction of the Apoſtle, Obey them that 
have the Rule over you, and fubmit- your - 
 fehres, for they watch for Jou Souls, as they 
that muſe give an Account (4). The Church 
| which we are 70 hear is to be known from 
FER ng e 
| Ryſers to whom, we are to yield Oden, 
and ſubmit ourſelves, ate they. who derive 
their Commiſpian by an uninterrupted 
dugceſſion from Chrit and his Apoſtles. 
Wherein. this Obedience: to our Rylers 
conſiſts, and what are the Limits of ity we | 
may learn from the Nature and Extent of 
weir Ppxer; ſer ſo far 2s: they, haye a 
| Right to command, ſo far are we bound 
o obey. Now all Things that are in the 
World may be divided into Gaad, Bad, 


and Haſferent. The Good qblige by their 


. CB4 Math. xviij. 17. (4) Heb. xiii, 17. >. 
* | | | own 
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dun Ris and the Command of God 3 


in thele Thiogs che Authority « of our G0 


44111 


vernors 1s A no f Foree; J for whatever i 18 
i Inj joined by the po fitive Command of God, 


we are bon ad £ 85 do, whether they require 
it or not. The Evil ate by tlie ſame for- 


bidden, and we are obliged not to 


dur Governors, if they ſheüld command 


Ahem. 80 that it is the Indiferent only 
'whereto their Authority reathes, and the 
Things which are indiferent in thee 


| God, but yet are in no Reſpect contrary to 
it, in no wiſe forbidden by it. This Au- 


thority was exerciſed by the Governors of 
"the Church from the Beginning (as hath 
been ſhewn) and it undoubtedly belongs to 


— . 123 


F them; ; for as they are evidently inveſted 
With ſome bre Authority, nd the 


ate all thoſe which relate to the & tw 4M 8 
Peac e and Order of the Church; Wick 
are not enjoined by the expreſs Word of 


can command in nothing at all, if not in 


indifferent Things, in all ſuch Thing gs as 


are indifferent, they certainly have a Right 


to command. And as is their Authority, . 
ſuch is to be our Submiſſion. © So that the 


Obedience we owe to our Spiritual Go- 
vernors, conſiſts in obſerving all their In- 
| junctions, 


[48 ] 
junctions, that are contained within theſe. 
Bounds of their Commiſſion; in ſubmit- 
ting to that Diſcipline, which they ſhall 
inflict, either to recover us from a State of 


Folly, or to preſerve us from falling into 
it; in attending their public Admin; firations 


at ſuch Times and Places as they ſhall ap- 


point, and upon ſach Occaſions as they 
| ſhall judge proper, to increaſe our Piety 
and Devotion; and in ſubmitting to ſuch: 
Regulations as they ſhall think conducive 
towards the edifying of the Body of Chriſt. 
This is our Duty; for Things which are 
indifferent in their Nature, when com- 
manded by lawful Authority, are no longer 
indifferent to us, but become neceſſary. in 
their Uſe; and in diſobeying them that 
have the Rule over us, we diſobey God, 
who has commanded us to be ſubje# for 
Conſcience Sake ; and therefore all this we 
are to do, from a Senſe of that Right 
which they have to command, intrufted 
to them by God.our Saviour, and of that 
great Penalty to which we are liable by 
our Contempt; for he that defpifeth them, 
| d * Him that ſent them. _ 
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3 DAR 1 5 
Tr being the defire of your * fa- 
I ther ow you ſhould dedicate yourſelf 
to the church, and your own ſober 
and ſtudious diſpoſition being ſuch as will 
enable you, with God's help, to be of ſome _ 
ſervice in it; I, who have now no other 
motive but a deſire of promoting your ſuc- 


| ceſs in the great undertaking which is be- 


fore you, ſhould be glad to adminiſter ſome 


little preſervative againſt the religious er- 


rors and diſtempers of the preſent time. 
I am not ſuſpicious of any evil that ſeems. 
likely to ariſe from your own breaſt ; but 
B every | 


+: 


every young man, who is not more than 


mortal, hath great reaſon to be upon his 
guard againſt ſuch as may be infuſed : and 


whether it be owing to a perſuaſion, that 
unrighteous ends cannot be compaſſed with- 


out the credit of amultitude, or to a love of 


miſchief, or to any other baſe principle; it 
is a well-known and a lamentable fact, that 
the enemies of truth and virtue ſpare no 


pains to propagate their own manners, and 


reduce all things, fo far as their ſphere ex- 


| tends, to their own level. 


Of this ſpecies of depravity ſo many in- 


ſtances muſt neceſſarily occur to a perſon 

1 in any public ſituation, and eſpecially at 
your ſtage of life, that I need not trouble 
myſelf with ſearching for examples. When 


a young man, who hath been brought up 


to modeſty and ſobriety, is committed to 


the fellowſhip of perſons of his own years, 


ſome of whom have been unhappily left to 
the ways of nature; what © pains are taken 


to make him a proſelyte to impudence and 


debauchery; and what zeal, yea what vio- 


lence is uſed (by his friends) to draw him 


into the practice of immoderate drinking? 
But who ever ſaw the like zeal and violence 
applied by ſober men for the recovery of a 


fot or a debauchee ? though his preſent fi 


UC- 
7 ceſs 


1 
ceſs in this world, and his hope in the next 
have depended upon his reformation ? 

For the ſpreading of falſbaod, as great a ac- 
tivity is uſed, if not much greater, than 


for the introducing of immorality z and for 


this plain reaſon, becauſe if a man's principles 
are corrupted and his mind intoxicated, the 
by _ work is done in a more effectual man- 
He who ſticks a few thorns into the 
* brings but a temporary curſe upon 
it; bat he that inſerts the root of a bram- 
ble into the ſoil will have a ſucceſſion of 
f thorns, to which Time will always be add- 


ing ſome new degrees of ſtubborneſs and 
vigour. 


If there were to be all this zeal and ac 


tivity on one fide, and on the other nothing 
but ſupineneſs and indifference, the cauſe 
of virtue muſt ſoon be loſt. How much 
my endeavours may contribute to the ſup+ 
port of it, I muſt leave you to judge. My 
attempt is certainly innocent; and I hope 
it is laudable. A good man will eaſily be- 
| lieve that others, as well as himſelf, may 
act upon motives of piety and charity: and 
a bad man, wnleſs he is alſo a weak one, 
will never be brought to think the better 
of :any truth by ſuch profeſſions as I could 
be here make in my own behalf: therefore I = 
B _—_— waſte 


* 


vwaſte no words upon recommendatories and 
apologetics, but proceed directly to the bu- 


ſineſs of this addreſs; in which I ſhall fir 


premiſe ſome general obſervations on the 
power and danger of Error. Then I ſhall 
proceed to give you a brief 55 Nory of the er- 


rors and deluſions of earlier times. After 
which, I ſhall point out to you the parti- 
cular modes of deceit with which we are 
moſt liable to be infected in the preſent age. 
In the next place, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
poſe ſome of the principal artifices employed 
by N men for bringing their errors 


into repute. And laſtly, I ſhall lay downa _ 


few ſhort rules for the preſervation of that 


truth which hath been com mitted to our 


en who" hich" gives” the Bihar of 


we to the natural world, hath com- 
municated the light of revelation as his 
| beſt gift to the intellectual. But we live in 
| perpetual danger of loſing this ineſtimable 
bleſſing, becauſe the degeneracy and cor- 
ruption of the human mind hath in all ages 
been oppoſing the darkneſs of error to the 
© falutary beams of divine truth; as the 


earth we inhabit is always ſending up miſts 


and vapours, to cover the heaven with 
clouds, and — itſelf of the ſun's light. 


The 


1 


The deſign of God in revealing his will, 
is to recall us from the ways of 'darkneſs, 
and reſtore our nature to that purity and 
felicity from whence it is departed. This 
purpoſe he brings to paſs, firſt by rectify- 
ing the underſtanding ; or, as the Scripture 
ſpeaks, renewing it in knowledge (1). The 
will of man chuſes for itſelf according to the 
motives and views preſented to it by the un- 
derſtanding; and the actions ariſe immedi- 
ately from the will; whence it follows, that 
the underſtanding rightly informed will di- 
rect the active faculties into their proper 
channel. But if it be mifinformed the con- 
ſequences are too dreadful and too nume- 
rous to be fully deſcribed: for as a man who 


' hath no good principles hath no reaſon for 


being good; ſo he that is poſſeſſed by ſuch - 
as are falſe, will a& irrationally unleſs he 
acts wickedly : and it is as much againſt 
the order of reaſon and common ſenſe to 
expect a good life from ſuch a perſon, as it is 
| contrary to the order of nature to gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thifiles. The 
danger we are under of contracting falſe 


principles will appear from the three fol- 
lowing conſiderations: 


(. Col, ni. 10, | 


1. In 
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I 6.1 


* In the conteſt betwixt truth and 


error, we are engaged againſt powers far 


ſuperior to our own. Sometimes indeed 
the Scripture ſuppoſes our danger to ariſc 
from the practices of nen (2) upon us; but 
we are aſſured on other occaſions they are 
no more than miniſters and inſtruments (3). 
All the workings of error and deceit which 
infeſt the Chriſtian church, and obſcure the 

light of ſaving knowledge, are contrived 
and propagated by that inviſible ſpirit, who 

is therefore emphatically ſtyled the a- 

tber (4) of lies; as all the clouds of ſmoke 
and ſhowers of aſhes ſent into the air from 
the mouth of a volcano, proceed from fuel 


- kindled underneath the earth, and burning 


out of human fight. Deceitful men are the 
more to be dreaded for being thus aſſiſted. 


common fire; but all the efforts of man 
will be inſufficient to quench a burning 
mountain; which muſt have its courſe till 
God ſhall be pleaſed to fwallow up all 


. leſſer fires in the general a of 


: the laſt day. + 
2. To this it may be added, that the 
mind of man receives with difficulty that 


(2) Mareb. xiv. iv. (3) 2 Cor. XL 14. 1 Kin. xxil. 22. 
1 Tim. iv. . E75. ü. . (6) Ji. 44: 


truth 


Activity and reſolution may ' extinguiſh a 


* 
truth which is the ſeed of virtue; but is 
by nature ſuſceptible of the principles of 
evil, which are rarely offered to the igno- 
rant without being received. He that ſow- 
eth profitable grain muſt wait upon it with 
all the arts of huſbandry; but bad principles 
and ill weeds require no cultivation; inſo- 
much that he who does leaſt is like to have 
the moſt. When the enemy, in the parable, ; 
had ſowed his rares amongſt the wheat, it 
is added that he went bes way; they re- 
quired none of his attendance ; the human 
heart being a foil too well diſpoſed by na- 
ture to bring that evil to maturity which'i is 
onoe caſt into it. 
3. We may oonſider, chirdly, chat if any 
caution was given by Chriſt to his apoſtles 
in their renters we are bound to regard it in 
a more particular manner in theſe times; 
concerning which we have been forewarn- 
ed, that there ſhould _—_ — 
ing after their own dufts, and refifting the 
truth (5) ; overpowering reaſon with noiſe 
and nonſenſe, and turning the higheſt myſ- 
teries of religion into a jeſt—hat of our 
own-ſekves men_ ſhould ariſe ſpeaking per- 
verſe things to draw away diſciples after them 
Quand that the deceiveableneſs of unrighte- 


(5) 2 Pet. iii. 3. 2-Tim. iii. 8. 


ouſueſ; 


1 
eafrcf under the cloak of wiſdom and god- 
lineſs, or darkneſs transformed into 1 3 
image of light, ſhould ſo far prevail, as to 
decerve if it were poſſible the very elect (6). 


Theſe expreſſions, with others to the ſame 


effect, are as alarming as words can make 
them; and as they teach us to expect, that 
error and impoſture will be more impor- 
tunate than ever as the world draws to- 


- wards a concluſion, we ſhall be inexcuſable 
if they. do not alſo put us upon our guard 


againſt it. 
II. Many falſe opinions, which carry the 


ppearance of novelty, being nothing more 


than old battered veſſels brought out of the 

dock, where they had reſted in peace for 
ſome centuries, and equipped with new 

tackle and rigging; it may be of uſe to give 
you, in the ſecond place, ſome brief Bin 
of the errors and delufions of paſt times; in 
which I have likewiſe a farther view of ex- 


particularly that of the church, as it ſtands 
connected with the hiſtory of the four out 
monarchies. of the world _ 


© (6) Marth. xxiv. 24. 
_ ©. Rollins Ancient Hifory is an excellent work: and 


De. Mere (the preſent Biſhop of Brife!) his Diſcourſes on 


f pt ig » the firſt * deſerve great at- 


Ever 


citing you to the. ſtudy of ancient hiſtory, | 


to 1 
Ever ſince the fall of man, God hath been 
ſeparating and ſupporting a ſociety upon 
earth, furniſhed with ſuch inſtitutions, doc- 
trines, and precepts, as ſhould lead the mem- 
bers of it from death unto life. This ſocie- 
ty the enemy of mankind hath always been 
endeavouring to corrupt, by ſeduelng its 


members either from the faith or the mo- 


rality of the divine law. His main engine 
inthe early ages was idolatry, or the worſhip 


of falſe gods, whoſe moral characters were 


ſo many examples of all practical violence 
and impurity, which were conſequently in- 
troduced by their votaries as neceſfary and 
even laudable branches of religious duty. 


tage of this convenient relation between 
practical debauchery and the worſhip of the 
eathen deities, when he converted mg | 
mous theatre into a temple, and dedicated it 
to Venur. He was apprehenſive that the 
cenſors would take cognizance of the cor- 
ruption propagated amongſt the people by 
the diſorders of that plate; and therefore 
took care to put it upon ſuch a reſpectable 
| footing, that ſobricty ſhould be taken for 
indevotion, and refortnation for ſaerilege: 


or, as Tertullian hath expreſſed himſelf, —Iz# 
ay 1 C damnatum 


* F 


Pompey is reported to have taken advan= 


. 10. 1 
 damnatum opus templi titulo prætexuit, et 
deiplinam ſuper ftitione delufit (7). — 
With this double device of idolatry and 
immorality Satan made his attempts upon 
the church of Vael. Sometimes he led 
them firſt to the ſpeculations of heathen- 


iſm, and thence by an eaſy tranſition to a 


debauched and ungodly life. At other 
times, as occaſion offered, he preſented them 
with all the allurements of luſt, intempe- 
rance,.or worldly glory, and thence betray- 
ed them into the blaſphemy of an idola- 
trous worſhip (8): for if his purpoſe was 


but ee at laſt, it was always a matter 
of indifference which end he began at. 
Great was his ſucceſs in this way againſt the 


_ Hebrews till the Captivity of Babylon, the 
ſeverity and duration of which purged away 
all the leaven of idolatry from the Jewiſh 
nation. 2 
When the Advent of the Mefliah was 
approaching, he ſet on foot a ſort of pre- 
ſumptuous and hypocritical righteouſneſs, 
grounded on the opus operatium of the Mo- 
ſaic law. This ſuperſeded the attainment 
of internal purity, and rendered the Meſſiah 


1 CE Tartal, De . . 122 
13, 16. | 3 
1 uaneceſſary i 


2 2-3 
9 unneceſſary as a ſacrifice or ranſom for fin- 
ners, the principal character under which 
he had been deſcribed by the law and the 
Prophets. This perſuaſion had the deſired 
effect: it moved the Scribes and Phariſees 
to reject their Saviour as a falſe prophet, 
and put him to death as a malefactor and 
5 blaſphemer. 
I ̃ be falling away of the Jews occaſion- 
cad the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
Heathen world was ſoon filled with Chrif-. 
 tians by the preaching of the firſt inſpired 
diſciples of Fefus Chriſt ; a ſight which 
troubled and mortified the adverſary, whoſe 
will it is, that all Gould periſh, and none 
Should come to repentance. Therefore he 
ſtirred up the ſecular powers of the earth, 
den at his own devotion, to perſecute the 
church, and affright the ſervants 'of God 
from their profeſſion by the proſpect of po- 
verty, e and bloodſhed. After ten 
dreadful 
ciples of the Heathen philoſophy and ſu- 
perſtition, the kingdoms of the world be- 
came the Angdm of cur Lord and of bis © 
Chriſt, by the reception of the Goſpel in the 
Roman empire: at which great and re- 
warkable griſis, Satan being driven from 
his ſtrongeſt hold of idolatry, immediately 
e c 2 raiſed 


ecutions, ariſing from the prin- 


1 

raiſed up in its place the Arian hereſy, 
the birth and progreſs of which runs ex- 
actly parallel with the converſion of the 
emperor Conſtantine. 
By the uſe of this new- invented engine, 
the enemy, who had hitherto made his chief 
attack from withqut, having now got with - 


in the walls of the Chriſtian fortreſs, firſt 


broke the peace of the church; introducing 
confuſion, diſtraction, and perſecution (9), 
together with ſuch a multitude of metaphy- 
 fical experiments upon the ſimplicity of 
the primitive faith, as ſoon corrupted the 


| Eaſtern part of che empire, and terminated 


naturally in the grand impoſture of Maba - 
ner; - whoſe innumerable followers are = - 
Anti- trinitarians; and whole chief ſeat at 
* 25 by the juſt judgment of God, is 
the very ſpot. that was choſen by on WE 
E Chriſtian emperor. 
In the Weſtern church, which retained, 
its integrity with reſpect to the main ar: 
ticles of the, faith, the life of religion, after 
the fixth century, began to be overlaid by Xx 
ſupgerabundance of ceremonies, and the pre- 
valence of monaſtic ſuperſtition. Dodtrines, 
not warranted. by the Scripture made their 


00) Fora true aceaunt of the ſpirit and pratices of the | 
e 
T- 


. 


1 

entranee by inſenſible degrees; and as tho 

age of real miracles declined, legendary 
_ frauds were ſet on foot, by which the faith 
of ſome men, who either could not or 
would not make proper diſtinctions, hath 
been ſtretched till it broke aſunder in the 
experiment. Totheſe abuſes many grievous 
 impaſitions were added from worldly. po- 
licy and the affectation of grandeur . How- 
ever, it oyght to be remembered, for the 
honour of this nation, that the old Britiſo 
and Scorifh biſhops withſtood the egcroach- 
ments of the Romiſh ſee for many centu- 
ries; on which account their piety hath 
þeen but meanly regarded by ſome zea- 
lous Catholics, 
In the middle ages, the liturgy of the | 
| bleſſed Virgin was admitted in form, as a 
proper prelude to thoſe romantic expedi- 
tions, wherein, all the military force of 
Cbriſtendim was muſtered together to wage 
war with the.cneques of their faith; againſt 


U When you read the Hiſtory of the Church of Earls 
you will obſerve, that the uſurpations of the Roman ſee con- 
 tinve in a rifing Kate from the Kerb to the thirteenth. cen- 
_ fury; at which time they were become ſo abominable, that 
many learned — þ even amongſt 1 Ca- 
tholics, began to exclaim. very freely againſt . 
Ct, as too nearly reſembling the perſon I Mane 


C44 


3 whom, | ſo far as the cauſe of FW religion 


was concerned, God had never allowed 
them the ufe of any weapons, but ſuch 
(1). as are appropriated to che ſpiritual 
Warfare. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the 
drawing of the temporal ſword in the cauſe 
of Chriſtiahity, ſhould have been ſo ſevere- 
ly rebuked in the perſon of St. Peter, whoſe 
| pretended ſucceſſors have fo often avowed 


the legality of defending their church and 


promoting its intereſt with fire and ſword. 
On this occaſion, the ſentence denounced 


our Saviour was executed in a ftrange _ 


manner — They that take the fword ſball 
periſh with the Sword (2): for the princes 


| of Europe being inſtigated to the holy war 


by the Pope, perſevered in the deluſion till 
two millions of Chriſtians are computed. to 
| have periſhed. And for all this expence of 
blood and treaſure, the church hath. little 
or nothing to ſhew at this day, but the 
figures of antient warriors, and ſome frag- | 
ments of ruſty armour. = 
Wen the darkneſs of this period bappi-- 
ly ended in that revival of arts and learning a 
which brought on the Reformation, it was 


01 bi, 4. Mie. iv. 3 Fe (2) Mat. i. 52. | 
the 


5 reſpectable in itſelf, he took occaſion to 
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che intereſt of the adverſary to turn the 
principles and proceedings of that time to 
bis own advantage : and accordingly, un- 
der the notion of Reformation, a term very 


revive all the folly and wickedneſs that bad 

ever entered into the heart of man. 

| fians, who had carried on confederate wars 5 
with Moors and Saracens, now turned their 

arms againſt one another; and the ſeveral 
kingdoms of Europe were converted, for 

conſcience-ſake, into ſo many theatres of 


| war and deflation. 


In the church of Rome, thoſe unſcri ptu- 
ral doctrines, which had before been only 

tolerated and encouraged, were now con- 
firmed into articles of faith, not to be re- 


jected but under the penalty of damnation 


itſelf: and the infallibility of that authority 

by which they were eſtabliſhed being one 

: of the number, the caſe became deſperate. 

| Amongſt thoſe who called — 

. Proteſtants, ſome there were, who could 
not be perſuaded they were as devout as 
they ought to be, till they were out of their 

. ſenſes (3), and had uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to o turn the world uplide down: 


G The German W 1 the more modern 
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while others (4) could not think chem⸗ 
ſelves: well reformed, till they had purged 
their fyſtem of all the capital articles of 
Chriſtianity ; and indeed till they could 
hardly diſtinguiſh their own creed From that 

of Mubomet. The Socinian being weak in 
Faith, labours to make all things eaſy and 
_ rational; and with this view takes upon 
him to remove all that Piritualit from the 
myſteries of the Goſpel, in which theit 
life and efficacy 


df a man are two different things; and 
it hath always been a perplexing queſtion 
to explain the nature of their unian. But 


confiſts. The ſoul and body = 


| if you kill the man, there is no farther dif- 


_ ficulty: and ſuch i is the Socinian ſolution of 
4d ( myſtery. 
. period brings us down to the pre- 
| ſent age; in which we have reaſon to bleſs 
God that we find the church of England 
till preſerving in it an apoſtolical — 5 
- ion of government, together with a plan 
of unadulterated Chriftian Doctrine, the 
neareſt of any upon earth to the apoſtolical 
and primitive pattern. 
Here then we have the ſtage, on which 
the devil is * the choiceſt of 
cl his artifices. 
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III. It wall ba my endeavour, ** 
to. ſhew you, thirdly, the particular modes of 


deceit with which we, ae; poſt made tp be 
Jafected at this time. 115 
am far from pretending: to hoe dj(- 
covered them all: they may.very probahly 
.reſemble their author, vhoſe name is He- 
Sun yet il gpprehend. they grill all, pe 
ifound-: reducible: to the four folloyriog 
heads, 1. of Jnfiaelity 3 2+ Entbunm ; 
3 Lukewgrmneſs. ; and ,4+, Super/titton. - 
1. For: promoting. the-firſt, pf itheſe, Ir- 
Jidelity, there are and haye, been, mapy 
agents at work, Who all agree, in the ſame 
general iſtake of aſcribing, to. natural rea- 
9 power-which. it hath not, and an of- 
16ce with which it was never inveſted. 
Man, they tell us, as; a creature account- 
able to: his; Maker, is unger the directiqn 
-of ; his: n nature, and pat, upder that. vf 
a diine light, and quthorigy. C5). nt If 


YA (5): The heathens have-ſaid many things which will. riſe 


dgment againſt our. megere. Dejſts, who.go ta | 
ata forth ok part hn ver bee a ur 
* eee, 
1. 8 1 Bae | cHon: lib. i. fat; M. 
2 he preface.to bis tb bock. ſpeaking of hasen 
82 heſe and other rexiaphable words ; —— Klas 


n * 
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nature were now in its perfect ſtate, it 
doth by no means follow that it would be 


a lawgiver to itſelf ; it being far the moſt 
reaſonable to believe, - that the mind, even 
of Adam himſelf before his fall, ſtood as 
much in need of a divine light to reveal 
heavenly things to it, as the eyes of his 
body needed the light of the ſun, in order 


to diſcover terreſtrial objects. If nature is 


now imperfect, — be none of its. 
friends who would impoſe upon it the 
fruitleſs labour of working without light, 
and with a depraved Judgment, in order 
to forge its own religion. : 
That human reaſon cannot furniſh itſelf „ 
with truth out of its own ſtores, will a- 
pear beſt from an undoubted matter of 
fact; namely, that it is in many caſes un- 
able to diſtinguiſh that truth which is of- 
fered to it; after which it will hardly be 
expected, at leaſt by any chriſtian diſpu- 
tant, that reaſon ſhould. be able to invent, 
what of itſelf it hath not power to receive. 


animal—a ſuppliciis vitam n unam tntüm ob cul- 
pam quis a ef. Heu dementiam ab iis initiis exiſti- 
mantium ad ſuperbiam ſe genitos !—Cztera ſentire naturam 
ſuam, alia pernicitatem uſurpare, alia præpetes volatus, alia 
vires, alia nare : heminem /cire nibil fine dofrind, non fari, 
4 22 
. The 
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The hiſtory of paſt ages, and the experi- 
ence of the preſent, would ſupply us with 
many notable examples to this purpoſe, 
but I ſhall propoſe to you no more than 
one. 

The doqtrine of the n gives life : 
and importance to the whole body of reli- 


gion; without this, all other ſ peculations : 


have ſmall power to affect us, and are but 
of little value in a world * to death 
and diſſolution. 

In the natural creation a - variety of re- 
ſurrections are exhibited to our ſenſes. The 
ght of every day dies and riſes again : the 
| dag of man ſleeps and wakes, emerging 
as it were every morning from a temporary 
| och: ſeeds and roots which lie buried in 


the earth ſpring up again, and are quick- 
ened out of corruption : in the autumn, the 
whole verdure of the ſummer falls dead 
upon the ground, but returns to its former 
Nate at the appearance of the ſpring. $2 

that if the reaſoning faculties of men could 

have inferred with preciſion any ſpiritual 


truth from an analogy in nature (the only 


| Proper ground of natural religion), it muſt 
have been this of a reſurreQtion ; which 
yet did never make any part of the religion 
or philoſophy of the heathens. This doc- 

| — trine 


20 
trine was at * preached to cem 95 


St. Pull op utlucſtionable authority: 
bur we are told, chat whc they Beard of 
the refirreftion of the dead they mocked (6). 
It was the beſt intelligence ever brooght 
into the world: it was publiſhed at Athens, 
a ſeat' of learning, by 5 great an orator a6 
eber tpoke: A nature fuggefts and con- 
tms the truth of ik: but philoſophers, | 
thröugh wifdom, ticither believed nor un- 
derſſood it! 
Hunan teaſon then, viewin g things by 
its own light, could neither Geber this 
dad Ktitie nor Veceive it. The firſt of thefe 
aefects dermonſttates its impotence, the ſe- 
e6hd its corruption. Vet it is truſted to, as 
If it were capable of dickating infallibly 
üßen the higheſt ſubjects. It is boaſted 
of as all-ſufficient by tho whole tribe of 
Dei, and alas! it is ſometimes recoth- 
rhidtided in 4 ſttain not much inferior by 
 divines, that ie, by ſorne men who ſpeak = 
but of 'a pulpit; from whence I am well 
| affored it oy given great offence to the 


cchtiſtianly-affected pan of the lalty; many = 
bf whom having Ms a much greater ſtreſs 


thin cither prüdence or a vill wars i 
e ere 32. to: | 
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mt upon the example of 2 few, and 1 
hope but a few elergymen, have wandered 
front the temple” in fearch of better intel 
mage at the tabernaels. 
Tze office our unbelievers have! Agne 
to reafon, ĩsi that o knownmp and judging 
of things by nfpedtion or intuition: 
whence it is plain, they either know not 
the proper uſe of reaſon, or think it their 
inteieſt to miſrepreſent it. For te reaſon, 
is td ĩaveſtigate the truth or falſchood of 
any propoũtion, by comparing it with its 
_ evidence ; and this evidence ought to be 
ſome fact, of which the outward ſenſes are 
eompe tent judges. But to conſider any 
propoſition abſtracted from its. evidence, 
as they conſider che docttines uf revelation, 
i not to reaſon,” but to imagine and conjer- 
ture: in which caſe, appetite, paſſion, 
ptejudice, and ũntereſt, will have the place 
of evidence; wit, ridicule, and a few 
ſplendid expreſſions, will have the place of 
argument; and :opinion, not 3 
will be the reſult of all. ; 


Therefore God never ** to our rea- 


bon as to an abſolute judge of the propriety 
of what is revealed; but applies to it thro 
the ſenſes, with Toch evidence as cannot 


i * 
be reſiſted *; after which nn hath 
nothing more to do with the contents of 
revelation, than to ſearch the ſcripture, 
and implore the divine grace that it may 
be enabled to underſtand and ſee the fitneſs 
of them. It was wiſely and piouſly ob- 


ſerved by the great lord Verulam (1), that 


if we believe only what is agreeable to our 

own apprehenſion of things, we give con- 
ent to the. matter and not to the author; 
'obich is no more than wwe ſhould allow to a 
 feſpefted or diſcredited witneſs : but that faith 
which was accounted to Abraham for righte= 
' oufneſs, war of fuch a point as whereat Sarah 


 taughed; who tberrin n = 


ral reaſon. 
If you are attentive. to the difinAicn 
| betweet knowledge and opinion, and alſo 
between the 2 of reaſon and the abxſe of 
it, you will be able to ſee through moſt of 


| * the workings. of igſidelity, and be ſecured 


are fre 


_ againſt the deluſion of it. You will like- . 
wiſe ſee the reaſon, why they who are in- 
dels in reſpect to the chriſtian myſteries, 
tly ſceptics at large in reſpect of 
* things: this being the natural on- 
2 3 tet Is in u.. * hr wi 


nes 
. le "4 


ſequence 
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ſequence of their method, which is radi- 
cally abſurd, and can lead them — 
to no concluſion whatſoever. e 
2. But we are now to be upon our 
guard againſt another ſpecies of — 
the Enthafiafts of the preſent age. 
Wiſe men have obſerved, that <a 
naturally produce one another. Reaſon is 
now exalted to a ſuper-eminence which it 
never poſſeſſed before in the Chriſtian 
world. It aſpires, like Lutifer, to be 
7 higher than God himſelf; and in the at- 
tempt frequently falls below the meafures 


of common ſenſe. The enthuſiaſt obſery- 


ing this, determines to make no uſe of it; 
but delivers himſelf: up wholly to divine 


— impulſes and immediate revelations: He 


thinks himſelf ſo filled with the 


power of 


: religion as to be above the forms of it. He 
is for taking Chriſt as his ſaviour, without 
ſubmitting to (and generally without un- 
1 r en the rules of his goſpel as the 

ne conditions of his ſalvation. He 

valies the grace of God, but deſpiſes the 
| outward means by which it is adminiſtered; 

and thereby reduces himſelf to the miſe. | 

rable dilemma of being unable to diſtin- 
guiſh between the N of truth and the | 

CT... ASI ISYY y- . I 
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The grace of -Gad, by his awn appoint- 
ment, is always conveyed to wsithrough 
ſome outward and viſilile inſtitutions, 


which ſerve as pledges to aſſure us af its 
reality, and as ſigns or marks toiſecure us 
from all deceit and impoſition. Qur blaſſed 
Saviour, by bis oπ¼τn immediate: authority, 
hath given. us an out ward church, an out- 
ward .miniſtry, an antward haptiſm, an 
outward eommunioa, an outward revela- 
tion; and hath appointed the fruit of good 
works, viſible ta all men, as the external 
-witneſs of our internal adoption. His re- 
ALigion, is of a like) nature: to:man for whoſe 
- benefit it wras deſigned :iit conſiſts of a 
 +faul-and a body, and i rheſe are ſeparated, 
Aeath- is the conſenuence. The enthuſiaſt 
however cannot ſet: up for himſelf till:he 
 chas made and converted 
Sis religion as far as paſſible into an in vi- 


fſſible:ſpirit, which havingino viſible marks 


hereby it can be known, nor anymmira- 
dtles toiwarrant its diwine ori ,i muſt 
reſt : ren the word and authority of its 
pPubliſher, who is:at liberty cto make what 
be pleaſes of it, and will morn 

; give ' himſelf a good character. 
Ther expedients of anc lane Oey 
3 n and reprobatian,  afftrance 


(or 


1 
(or felf-coticeit) of ſalvation, indefacribiley 


of grace, which ſuperſede the uſe of means, 
the outward calling, and the fruits of righ- 
teouſneſs, have been; found very ſerviceable 
to all the itregular claſſes of modern Chrif- 
tians, -who have invented this ingenious | 
method of ſupplying all defects with an 
high hand; and 7 2 theſe notions - 
have been laid down, and are now infiſted 
upon as fundamental and characteriſtic, by 
thoſe who call themſcives the peculiar chil- 
dren of God. Thoſe outward figns which 
ſerve for the direction and aſſurance of 
peaceable believers, are ſo many obſtacles 
in the way of every impoſtor; whence 
none of this fort ever did or ever will ariſe, 


without making light of the church as a 


mere ſtone wall, and of all inſtitutions as 
dead formalities. 
But if the divine mercy through theſe 
- means, carnal and inſignificant as they may 
appear to a ſelf-exalted imagination, is 
-pleaſed to offer us the powers of grace unto 


folly acknowledge, that God has an un- 
| doubted tight to fave us in his 0w0n Way. 


He hath been inſtructed, that a weak rod 
ſtretched out by the hand of Moſes the mi- 
g niſter of God, could divide the waves of 
| E | the 


falvation: the fincere Chriſtian will thank- - | 
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the Red Sea and confound the hoſt of 
Egypt: that the waters of Jordan, cheap 
as they were held by the proud Syrian no- 
bleman, could cleanſe an otherwiſe 1 incur- 
able leproſy: and that even clay and the 
mire of the ground itſelf, when applied 
by the Saviour of the world, could give 
light to the eyes that were born in dark- 
neſs, | 
If any man then offers himſelf as the 
miniſter of God for the ſaving of our ſouls, 
and we can diſcover that he has this new 
way of bringing it to paſs, under the open 
violation of charity, and in deſpite to the 
method God himſelf hath ordained ; our 
duty is to pray for him that his heart may 
be humbled, and to take heed to ourſelves 
that he does not ſeduce us; with which 
view I ſhall ſubjoin that warning given by 
our maſter to his diſciples, and which be- 
| longs properly to this part of the ſubjet— 5 
F they ſhall ſay unto you, Bebold be is in the 
deſart, go not forth; behold be is in the ſe- 
cret chambers, believe it not (2): for the 
way of ſalvation is no new diſcovery; it is 
neither modern nor private; it was in- 
| veneed neither in the field u nor in the con- 


(2) Marth. xxiv. 26, 27. 


venticle; 
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 wenticle; but was made as obvious and 
diſcernible as a flaſh of lightning, which 
cometh out of the eaſt, and ſbineth even unto 
tbe weſt, the Goſpel having been propa- 
gated, and the church eſtabliſhed, in one 
form all over the world. 
| The enthuſiaſt, ſuppoſing himſelf to 
have a rule within his own breaſt, which 
ſets him above all controul, and that every 
ſtep taken by him muſt tend to the glory 
of God becauſe he takes it, is in no diſpo- 
ſition to conform himſelf to any kind of 
authority in other men; and if he is oroſſed 
in any of his wild undertakings, inſtead of 


no man more loudly pretends to, he is 
eaſily provoked to utter his anathemas, and 
imitate all the fulminating language of his | 
_ infallible brother the pope. 
5 need not inform you, that the univer- 

ty of Oxford hath lately been put upon 

1 2 bien by ſome perſons of this cha- 
| rater, who have laboured as hard, and 
much in the fame manner too, as Mr. 
win, to make themſelves popular, and 
their governors odious, They take all oc- 


ſhewing that meekneſs and charity, which 


ſions of comparing themſelves, as to their 
cauſe, conduct. ſufferings, and adverſa- 


Ties, with h Jh 9 and all the primi- 
E 2 tive 
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tive lights of the church: and do thereby 


lead us to conſider a contraſt, which might 
have been forgotten unleſs they had forced 
us upon the remembrance of it. Patience 
and ſubjection for conſcience-ſake, are 

fruits peculiar to the Goſpel, and of all 
others do bring men the neareſt to a re- 
ſemblance of the holy apoſtles and their 
converts; of whom it was faid by St. 
Paul being reviled, wwe bleſs ; being berſe· 

cuted, we ſuffer it; being defamed, ue in- 
treat (3) :—But is this, or any thing like 
to it, the practice of our modern apoſtles? 
let their own works anſwer for them 3 


which demonſtrate but too plainly, that 


fome of them at leaſt have more fomach 
than conſcience. They have rather been 
reprebended than reviled; but inſtead of 
blefling their cenſurers, their ſpirit takes 
fire, and vents itſelf in a tempeſt of rhe- 
toric, exceeding all the bounds of charity, 


nd even decency itſelf. They have not 


been perſecuted, but judged: by laws enact. 
ed to preſerve that order and diſcipline, 
without which no ſociety can long ſub- 
fiſt ; and do they ſuffer it? No: they fly 
in the face of authority with bitter accu» | 


0 1 Cor, i iy, 13. 


ſations; 
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ſations; and would perſuade the publick 

they are caſt out only for. the faith of 
Chriſt, and for that ſobriety, zeal, and 
godlineſs, which ſhould, and I hope would, 
have recommended them to all ſerious 
Chriſtians. Inſtead of being defamed by 
authors who blacken them in the dark, 
the names of their cenſors, and the grounds 

of the proceedings againſt them, are fairly 
expoſed to the world: while they, on the 
other . part, throw out anonymous libels ; 
poſting up their governors as the friends of 
publicans and finners, gluttonous, and 
vine - bĩbbers; ſubſcribing with their hands, 
and denying with their hearts, all the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Goſpel ; their 
adverſaries are Scribes, Phariſees, Philiſ- 
tines, Heathens, Galials of Gath, Ter- 
fullut the orator, &c. &c. &c, I wiſh 
they would conſider how exactly they agree 


in all this with thoſe raging waves of the 5 


ſea, who in the laſt century overflowed 
both church and ſtate; as alſo with our 
more modern Confeſſionahfts, Monthly Re- 
viewert, and even Blaſpbemers and Repro- 
bates, for whoſe opinions, I believe, they 
have a very juſt abhorrence; and if they 


hate their principles, let them avoid their 


ca and take care not to be aſſociated 
with 
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vich them at laſt as children of diſobedience. 
The learned Dr. Nowell hath ſet their whole 


cauſe, and its noiſy advocate, in a very 
diſagreeable light without railing at either; 

and if they are not ſilenced when every body 
elſe is ſatisfied, in this they only follow the 


example of their predeceſſors, and verify 


that obſervation of — Bull ,—bawl they 
will to eternity. 


Inſtead of making any farther remarks, . 


which would be both foreign to my deſign, 
and alſo unneceſſary in themſelves, I ſhall 
cloſe this part of my ſubject by preſenting 
vou with the picture of an Enthuſiaſt, as it 
was drawn by a great : 
ſentiment; and b den, who while alive 
was deficient neither in the forms nor the 


of divinity, 


powers of Chriſſianĩty; and whatever ſhall 


become ef my letter, I am confident you 
will think this piece worth preſerving. 
The ſpirit of Enthufiaſm puts out the 
 «& eye of reaſon, and deſtroys the ſobriety 
of religion. It leaves a man no prin- 
“ ciple or rule but that of inaginatian and 


« impulſes : can make him believe that he 
« is in the exaltation of charity, while he 


« js in.the very gall of bitterneſs, and de- 
« lighting himſelf in the fin of Ham. He 
6 3s not afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities, 


tao 
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te revile and beſpatter both church and 
© ſtate, to expoſe the nakedneſs of father 
© and mother ; and can perſuade himſelf 
that all this is out of an high ſenſe and 
« zeal to the glory of God! this can ſanc- 
tify ſchiſm and rebellion in his eyes; 
and in ſhort he can do no evil, becauſe 
he thinks every thing that he does to be 
„„ good; for he has an zwmpulſe for it. He 
« imitates nothing of the Apoſtles but theit 


cc 


and will do nothing ordinary. He keeps 

t himſelf in a ſphere above other mortals ; 
e yyhence he looks down upon them with 
„ diſdain, which he calls pity. His own 
« infirmities, if he ſees any in himſelf, he 
calls human frailties ; but all others of- 


men the moſt impatient of contradictiun, 


or any reflection upon his reputation; 8 
and yet he ſeeketh not honour of men; 


and thinks himſelf an holy and humble 
man of heart! he is all made up of con- 
e fradiftions | proud in his Bumility; meek 
in his rage; charitable in railing ; zealous 
„ in hing 3 patient in his revenge; for 
« unity in ſchiſm; and loyal in his rebel- ' 
Jin he knows nothing truly; and 


6 bumſel If leaſt of all] an Hpocrite to him- 


6 ſelf 1 
2 


miracles / turns religion into romance, 


fend of malicious wickedneſs ! he is of all 1 


have reaſon to expect 


[32] 
« felf! he is every thing but what he is . 
* he is proof againſt reaſon : there is no 
„ method with him but exorce/m / and fo 
it is time to have done with him.” (5) 
3. Our next danger is from the error of 
Iukewarmneſs, which is alſo known by its 
other names of — and Latitu- 
dinarianim. 
With thoſe who are neither downright 
 Infidels nor enthuſiaſts, it is too common a 
faſhion to regard the Chriſtian religion, not 
as the one thing needful, but as a ſort of ex- 


pletive in human life, the myſteries and 


| precepts of which may be made ſubſervi- 
ent to worldly intereſt and convenience: 


and ſome are not aſhamed to own it as a 


principle, that the Goſpel is to be ſoftened 
and accommodated to the times, not the 
times corrected by the Goſpel. — 
This Laodicean indifference was ſpoken 5 
of by our Saviour himſelf, as a diſtemper 
peculiar to the laſt age of the world, in 
which the /ove of many ſhould wax cad (6). 
From this and ſome other expreſſions, we 
a relaxation of diſci- 
line, and an abatement of that zeal which 


h 660 See a pamphlet intitled c. No IL „ 39. 
| 410. An. 1704. 
(6) Mn. xxiv. 12. | 


! 
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in better days was wont to accompany the 
Chriſtian faith; and that we ſhould ſee 
inſtead of it a bare nominal profeſſion, 
with little reſolution and leſs patience to 
take up the yoke. and bear the croſs. 


Such is the effect of this ſpirit upon the . 


laity, as to ſink them into a middle ſtate 
betwixt Chriſtianity and heatheniſm ; diſ- 
| poſing them to reconcile the ſervice of God 

with the ſervice of Mammon, and to keep up. 
as well as they can, what by its own na- 
ture can never be _ a neutrality bes 
twixt Cory and Behal. 

When it ſeizes upon men of ecclefiaſtis 
cal functions, it renders them indifferent 
to the due order, government, and diſci- 
pline of the church; leſs concerned for 
the ſalvation of their people than ſuch men 
ought and were wont to be: it turns their 
induſtry to ſloth, their courage to cowar- 
dice. And here I would leave it to thoſe 
who know more of the times, and are 
better able to judge, whether there is not 
a general appearance of ſomewhat. too 
much like a good underſtanding betwixt 
the church and the world; a tacit conſent 


not to trouble or moieſt one another; tho 


all the grounds of enmity ſtill do, and 


muſt remain, ſo long as the world, the 
E fleſh, 


. y 4 - , 
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fleſh, and the devil ſhall continue to be 
what they are. 
This ſtate, though not Atogecher hope- 
leſs, is yet leſs hopeful than that of mere 
| heatheniſm ; as a relapſe after the cure is 
always more dangerous than the original 
diſeaſe : whence it is ſaid to the church of 
Laodicea (7), I would thou wert either cold 
or hot ; to teach us, that the condition of 
heathens as yet unenlightened is preferable 
| fo that of amphibious Chriſtians, who can 
live wih the goſpel or without it: the for- 
mer being more likely to be animated and 
inflamed whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to 
call them, than the latter to recover the zeal 
_ they have loſt. 
4. The laft mode of deceit I 
to ſpeak of is that of ſuperflition.. 
_  Enthbufiaſm boaſts itſelf in the power of 
tie goſpel, deſpiſing its outward inſtitu- 
tions. Superſtition, on the other hand, neg- 
lects the power and ſpirit of religion, aſcrib- 
ing a miraculous virtue to outward formt. 
(n The learned Dr. Mere was of opinion, and has an 
expreſs treatiſe upon the ſubje, that the ſeven churches 
addreſſed by St. Jobs, are ic of ſeven fates of the 


Chriſtian church, in the order time to the conſummation. 
I this were fo, then Zaedices, which is laſt in order, (and 


propoſed 


| likewiſe in ſenſe, the name being derived from aan h, jr 


 dicium populi,) was intended to deſcribe to us the temper of 
2 —— aca ls 
_ how 
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When this error is mentioned, we think 


; it exemplified only in the characters of 
Heathens, Jews, and Papiſts; whoſe cuſ- 


tom it hath been to place a vain confidence 
in the ceremonial part of devotion: and 


we look upon it as a deluſion of which 


Proteſtants are in little danger; amongſt 
whom there are too many, God knoweth, 


who have nothing left of religion but the 
outward form and appearance. They come 


to church with a ſolemn countenance, and 
ſend their children thither to be. baptiſed, 
and think it neceſſary to appear at the 
Lord's table; and ſo far as Chriſtianity is 
A 8 are willing enough to be ſaved by 


: while it rs too plainly, that no 
Jofring of their religion has any ſhare in 
their affefions, becauſe it ſeldom or never 
makes any part of their converſation. 
When they hear or ſpeak of worldly things, 


| we may perceive they are in earneſt ; but 
if they ſubmit to hear of heavenly things 


once a ee within the walls of the church, 


nothing farther is to be expected from 
them. And this empty ſhell of religion, 
they think, is as much as any prudent per- 


= ought to pretend to, unleſs he will run 


the hazard of being reputed a Metbodift by 


. hoſe, who do not know, or at leaſt have 
_— e 
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not conſidered, whether there is any differ- 


eence between a bigoted Calviniſ and a 


imitive Chriſtian. 5 
The true ſtate of the caſe is this. He 
that would be ſaved from the penalties of 
fin in the world to come, muſt firſt be 
ſaved from the dominion of it in this world. 
God hath therefore demanded of ys the 
ſervice af the Heart; and all the external 
forms of religion. are deſigned as a body, 
of which, faith, devotion, and love to 
God and man, are the ſoul and ſpirit. He 
#5 a Jew, laid the Apoſtle, who is one inwardly; 
and we may affirm him to be a Chriſtian, 
who with the ſpirit, as well as the body, 
| ſerves that God who is the father of both. 
1 fay then, it is the heart God hath re- 
quired of us: but a worldly man will be 
trying whether he cannot part with ſome- 
thing elſe as an equivalent. He will of- 
fer ſuch a ſervice as conſiſts with an un- 
profitable life of careleſſneſs and pleaſure ; 
and at his death, perhaps, will give to 
fome hoſpital, or other faſhionable cha- 
rity, a part of that wealth which cannot 
be carried away with him; and if God will 
vouchſafe to turn the Chriſtian liſe into a 
traffick, and accept of ſuch ſordid com- 
mutations, then he has ſome reaſon to 


4 think 
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think he ſhall be ſaved ; and what Chrift 

hath repreſented to us as the moſt difficult 
thing in the world, will be found the ea- 
fieſt ef all, namely, for @ rich man to enter 

into the kingdom of God. 
This outſide of religion is cheap and 
eaſy ; it has nothing of the croſs, the 


very 


grievouſly to be lamented, Chriſtians 


of this claſs find a moſt convenient ſubter- 


fuge in the reproach that is caſt upon Me- | 

tbodiſin, and in that abuſe of words, in 
which the Rhetoric of the Devil doth chiefly 

conſiſt. They 


ſo plauſible a defence as the father of ſo- 
phiſtry has now put into their mouths : 
prayer, and religious converſation, and a 
detachment from worldly vanity, are (to 
the beſt of their knowledge) the characte- 
riſtics of Methodifm ; and as all approaches 
to enthuſiaſm are to be carefully avoided, 
their lifeleſs profeſſion is thought to be as 
much as can be followed with lafety and ; 


reputation. 


As it would be too ſhocking to affirm in 
ſo many words that God will accept the 
ſhadow of devotion inſtead of the ſub- 


yoke, or the burden in it: and what is 0 


never could have invented 


ſtance ; this of Superſtition is an error 


Which no man dares to publiſh otherwiſe 
than 
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than by his example. But ſo numerous 
.are the examples of thoſe who act and 
converſe as: if their whole religion were 
reduced to this one doctrine, that young 
people, through the gaiety natural to their 
8 of life, are in great danger of being 
carried away with the current; or of turn- 
ing aſide into the N of enthuſiaſm 
in order to avoid it. 

While I am 8 to give you 
Warning againſt falſehood and deluſion, 


|  God+forbid that I ſhould wilfully be the 


inſpection all the diſtempe 


author of any falſehood myſelf. I have 
therefore, my dear friend, = as faith- 
ful and impartial as I poſſibly could in re- 
preſenting to you thoſe four modes of de- 
ceit, Infidelity, " achufafm, Lubewarmneſs, 
and Superſtition, which prevail amongſt us 
in the preſent age. Every private Chiſtian, 
p64” eſpecially the young ſtudent, to whoſe 
red productions 


of the time are preſenting themſelves daily 


from the preſs, is now under the circum- 


ſtances of a veſſel upon the ſea, attacked 


1 by all the four winds at once; and great 
will be his deliverance if he weathers out 
the danger and gets ſafe to land. That 


you may be ſomewhat the better provided, 
IT hall 
| IV. Ex- | 


/ 
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IV. Expoſe ſome of the artifices employ- 
a» deceitful men to draw ny the igno- 
rant and unwary. 5 

Error maintaining itſelf by its own na- 

tive ſtrength, would never be able to hold 
out againſt truth, which is durable as a 
rock, and ſharper than any two edged 
ſword. It therefore ſupplies what i is wafnt- 
ing by importunity and cunning. The chil- 
| dren of this world are ſaid to be wiſer in 
their generation than the children of light > 
and experience ſhews it to be equally true, 
that the factors for falſehood are for the 
| moſt part much better managers than the 
friends of truth : of which I ſhall propoſe 
| a few examples in the order they occur to 
me. . 3 
1. A great ſhew of er and ! is 
Aa method miſtaken people have found out 
of ſeducing others into a opinion of 
their own ways. No "I to 
do either good or harm, unleſs he appears 
to be ſtrongly moved with his own per- 
ſaafion (8). If a man is right, it is the 
intereſt of Satan to lay him aſleep with a 


falſe ſecurity: if he is wrong, then he ß 


(8) Ut ridentibus arrident: ita flentibus last | 
Humani vultus: fi vis me flere; dolendum eſt 
Primum ipki tibi — Hoa. 


ſtirred 


. 41 
ſtirted up to the exerciſe. of all that vigi⸗ | 
lance in an evil cauſe, which is due only 
to God and goodneſs. 

In that famous conteſt wherein the true 
God was made known by the fign of fire 
from heaven, we ſee the votaries of Baal 
calling out upon him from morning till 
evening, and ſhedding their very blood in 
| honour of their deity ; while the children 
of the true God were coldly halting between 
two opinions (9). The Iſraelites were juſtly 
upbraided with this zeal of idolaters, and 


with their own inconſtancy—bath a na- 


tion changed their Gods, which yet are no 


Gods? but my people have changed their 


glory for that which doth not profit (1). 

| Heathens, fews, and Mahometans, will 
even aſtoniſh us with their patience and 
perſeverance ; while the ſloth and indif- 


ference of Chriſtians muſt miſerably under«, 


value their profefſion in the judgment of 
unbelievers. How common is it for them 
to think it unneceſſary to ſeek the means 
of life and immortality by attending the 
public worſhip of God, if the moſt trifling . 
worldly buſineſs can be pleaded againſt it, 


or if the weather i is but indifferent, or the 
9 I Ken. 18, 
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church at ſome diſtance : while the Turk 


will undertake a journey of more than two 


thouſand miles, over burning ſands and 
uninhabitable deſarts, to viſit the rotten 


remains of a falſe prophet! It is ſo in all 


ether caſes of the kind : and as the mul- 
titude are influenced by what they hear 
and ſee in their betters, this pompous ſhew 
of reſpect and veneration recommends a 
| beggarly cauſe, which hath nothing in it 
to command our reverence, but that reve- 
| rence, which ſome men, either through 
wickedneſs 2 miſtake, have dready con- 
ferred upon it. : 
Where the Mabometans and Chritians 
are intermixed, a Turk never meets a 
Chriſtian in the ſtreet without repeating 
his confefſjon of faith—Gad is one, and 
Mahomet ig his prophet, But if a Chriſ- 
tian meets a Turk in the ſtreets of London, 
he ſtares at his figure, and puts on an in- 
hoſpitable grin at the novelty of his ap- 
Pearance. As to his faith, he is not given 
to ſpeak. of it; and if he has any to think 
of, he is in a better condition * many 
of his neighbours. In the civil and mili- 
tary proceſſions of the Muſſulmen, it is 


cuſtomary for a man, riding on a camel 


richly 00 to read the Koran in 
5 ſtate 


7 
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ſtat as they paſs along the ſtreets. But 
how ſtrange would it appear to us, if the 
troops as they march to a review in Hyde 
Park, were attended by the chaplain of 
the regiment on horſeback, repeating the = 
hundred and forty-fourth pſalm—Blefed 
be the Lord my firength, who teacheth my 
bands to war and my fingers to fight, &c. 
yet ſurely this would be no very annatural 
ſight, if our truth were but half fo hotly N 
purſued as their error. 
This is a fruitful topic, ad might be 
carried to a great length: but a farther 
knowledge of mankind, with proper read- 
ing and obſervation, will ſupply you with 
many examples of different kinds ; from 
which it will appear, that in critical af- 
fairs, men who are well diſpoſed are ſo apt 
. to be aſleep, while the cunning and miſ-_ 
chievous are awake, and ſetting all their 
engines to work; that if you pronounce 
any deſign to be either wicked or worth- 
leſs, from the noiſe it makes in the world, 
and the glittering appellations with which 


it is ornamented, you will not often be 
2 


. As zeal ſerves to ſet off what i is evil; 5 


0 the faſhion of the world and the force > 
: of example are of ſpecial uſe to NO the 


fat 


reception of any good. When our Saviour 
approved himſelf to the common people by 
his diſcourſes and miracles, his enemies 
endeavoured to counterwork them all with 
that enſnaring queſtion Have any of the 
_ rulers or of the Phariſees believed on bim? (2) 
there being many amongſt the vulgar (great 
and ſmall) who underſtand no argument 
but this of faſhion and example; z error is 
always ſollicitous to procure an -eſtabliſh- 
ment in mens opinions : for if this point 
is once gained, it will be an age at leaſt 


before any appeal from popular prejudices 


can come to an hearing. The Goſpel, 
therefore, directs its followers to proceed 
upon more rational ground than that of 
common report; warning us never to be 
influenced by the voice of a multitude : 
and it ſtigmatizes that childiſh humour of 
inconſtancy which accommodates itſelf to 
every new faſhion, as a turning about with 
every wind of doftrine (3), like a weather- 
cock, which conſiders not whether the 
wind brings with it health or peſtilence, 
but always yields to the * that is 
* . 


ny 0 Jeb vi, . (5) Bpb. ir. 14. 


ä 


of the weakneſs of mankind in this reſpe&, 


let us aſk them what true principles, civil, 
| facred, or moral, have not been exploded 
in ſome places and by ſome ſort of peopl 
with men of enlarged ideas, who, by tra- 
velling abroad, and making 


inſtitution ; even as induſtry, ſobriety, and 


1 
They who know how to take advantage 


extol what they are unable to prove, and 
explode what they cannot confute. If any 


diſagreeable truth ſtands in their way, they 


aſſure the ignorant it is now an exploded 


| dofirinez a device. which faves them the 
trouble of inventing arguments; and hath 
generally more effect upon the vanity of 


ſome minds and the timidity of others, 
than all the reaſoning in the world. But 


e? 


obſervations 
on the worſt part of the human ſpecies, 
have turned folly into a ſcience, Chaſtity is 


an exploded virtue, and Marriage an exploded 


the fear of damnation itſelf, are all of them 


_ exploded notions with the whole fraternity 
of thirves, gathblers, houſe-breakers, and 
highway- men. : PAT 


3. As a ſequel to the foregoing, it is 


| pretended that religion and orthodoxy have 


nothing to uphold them, but the authority 
of ſome men working upon the credulity of 


others: that the private opinion of Arba- 


naſius 


. 


afar is the foundation of the Trinity; the 
national eſtabliſhment the only unanſwer- 
able proof of Chriſtianity t that all lad 
for the ſupport of religion are perſecution; 
all articles of faith, fetters upon the under- 
ſtanding: that all the refinements of learn 
ing and genius are on one fide; bigotry, 
1 foperiiition, and ignorance on the other. : 
In a word, that all the worſt men are with 
the church, and all the beſt are againſt it. 
If from ſome works of figure, written 
_ 8painfſt the church, all this Nuff were to 
be extracted, the remainder might be com- | 
f prohonded in a nutſhell, 
Bauch reflections as theſe,” however, ſerve 
to infleme the indignation of reprobates, 
and þ Thofe who are ready enough 
to believe in all unbelicf, that Chriſtians 
have but little advantage from evidence 
and argument: and thus they become the 
— Rt 


q When writers bare any notzons to 
 teconmmend which may have dangerous in- 
muences upon the Kate of religion or the 
civil government, it is a great point of art 
to thaſe à proper vehicle. Hifory is an 
| abedptable thing: and as it is the humour 
of "theſe times to my. words more than 

things, ray 


„ 
5 


1 reflections, and falſe aſſociations, that the 
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things, and to read rather for pleaſure than 
improvement, any hiſtory put into tole- 
rable Engliſh is greedily attended to. In- 
genuous and unſuſpecting readers under- 


ſtand an hiſtory as a detail of facts collected 
together to ſatisfy their curioſity: but per- 
haps the undertaker himſelf had no other 


view, than to put ſuch a face upon the tranſ= 
actions of paſt times, with the helps of 


aggravation, extenuation, ſuppreſſion, and 
a variety of colouring, as ſhould give ſome 
countenance to his own favourite principles 
of Anarchy and Atheiſm. e 
When a juggler is about to ſteal ſome- ; 
thing out of your pocket, or convey 
ten egg into it, he looks hard in your face 
and tells you a long ſtory ; that the fraud, 
while you are under a ſtate of amuſement, 

may paſs without obſervation. One of the 

greateſt maſters in this way is Voltaire, a 


42 rot- . 


man whoſe genius hath fluttered over the : 


furface of all ſubjects. He can ſeldom 
proceed far without throwing in ſome an- 


cient or modern narrative; in the courſe ' 
of which, there are ſo many tranſpoſitions, 


reader finds himſelf upon enchanted ground, 
and to his great amazement ſees truth, 


[4] 
_ reaſon, and io, all vaniſhing under a 
miſt of words. | 
5. Biography, or the writing of lives, 
affords another excellent opportunity of the 
ſame kind: for in ſuch compoſitions, ſome 
great man, rendered famous to poſterity 
by his parts, his learning, or his piety,, 
may very conveniently be exhibited as the 
patron or example of ſome great error, ei- 
ther truly or falſely aſcribed to him: and 
this being wrought up with other things 


that are praiſe-worthy, loſes its natural 
deformity, and ſo comes by an orderly 


gradation to be excuſed, admitted, ap- 


plauded. Thus do mankind cheat one | 


another as they cheat vermin ; not by of- 
5 fering poiſon i in its natural form, but by 


mixing it up with proper ingredients to 
diſguiſe and recommend it. 


V. I promiſed in the laſt place to lay 
| down ſome brief rules for the preſerva- 
tion of that ſacred truth, which God hath 
committed to our truſt. And here I am 
too ſenſible of my own inſufficiency to 
think myſelf poſſeſſed of fo valuable a ſe- 
cret, as the art of being ſecure at all times 
againſt the attempts of evil men and evil 
ſpirits. What I here propoſe is to lay 
down a few plain directions, which, with 


4 the 
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the blefling of God ypon the uſe and ap- 

plication of them, will contribyte much to 

your own ſafety, and that of the people 
committed to your charge. 2] 
":..__ os And firſt, it will be neeeſſary at all . 
times to remember, that the fufſuling of 
the minifiry we have received, is the mark 
we are to aim at; without conſidering 
whether love or hatred, honour or diſho- 
nour, evil report or geod report, will be 
the conſequence of it in this world. With 
wicked men, all is wrong that does not 
flatter their pride, and fall in with their 
prejudices or intereſts. In this reſpeR, 
| they are all like that worthleſs king of 
Thee], who thus expreſſed his diſapproba- 
tion of Micaiab's integrity—T bate lim, 
Jer be dath nat prophecy gaad concerning awe, 
| but evil (4). The bleſſed Apaſtle St. Paul, 


after much experience of his office, laid it 


down as a certain rule, that i be pleaſed men, 
that is, if be made a point of it to pleaſe 
men, he ſhouldnat be tlie ſer ant of Ghrif (5). 

He therefore frequently made men very 
angry without intending it: and the ſame 
- ought to be verified in us his followers, 


5 who cannot expect to make ourſelves 80. 


1 Kis. XIII. 8. 00 Gol. i, 10 
„ ceptable 
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ceptable to the multitude by. bearing gur 
teſtimony againk their errors. 
If you ſhould guard your hearers 88150. 
the affaylts of ſpiritual pride, hy ſetting 
| before them the ferocity of pretended in- 
ſpiration, and pointing out the terrible 
_ footſteps which en/bu/ight hath every where 
left behind it; then you will be in dangers 
ef offending the Mcthogits ; who will pro- 
noynce yon (in their phraſes) to be a for» 
l, an Helfe righteous and nominel Chrife : 
tian. 
If you Id expoſe the drifical religion z 
of gature, and ſhew jt to be groundleſs in 
itſelf, and ſubverſive of the firſt principles 
of Chriſtiapity s the high-flying reaſoner 4 
prieri will conceave a mean opinion of your 
taſte: and talents; and perhaps ſtigmatize 
Jon 86 an ENEMY 80 human learning, be- 
_ cauſe yay. baye no great opinion of that 


ſpecies of metaphyScal learning, which 


| {as an excellent writer expreſſes it) will 


enable a mas. 
Ard ud, ie tel} you witbin 6 trifle, bow 
any degrees of tbe nos entity of nothing 
mu be * ad comer to fe 


ſomething (6). 
© „ We Jen poden of eln al college ; 


efter a courſe of ſeveral me > 
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If you inſiſt on the abſolute neceſſity of 
perſonal holineſs, purity of life, and ab- 
ſtraction from faſhionable folly ; the polite 
ſinner will refer you to the claſs of Merbo- 
difts e but then you are to obſerve for your 
comfort, that the word Merbodiſt, in the 
mouths of ſome men, means every thing 
but an Atbeiſt. : 
And laſtly, if you declare with the 
' ſcripture, that God is not the author con- 

fuſion but of peace (7), arguing freely againſt 
the wickedneſs of berefy and ſchiſm ; the 

treachery and cowardice of afeHed charity; 
che corruption, pride, vengeance, and diſ- 

order of ſpurious liberty (8); as every mi- 
niſter of the church of England is bound to 
do by his profeſſion ; then it may be infi- 


nuated, that you are not ſo well affected 
as you ſhould be to the ciyil government: 


though it is moſt reaſonable to believe, 
that the man who ſpeaks and acts as if he 


God, will alſo make it a point of eonſci- 
ence to be obedient to the government un- 
der which he is born; and that if he is true 


do his ſubſcriptions he will not Er * to 
| his „ | 


& 1 Cer. 455 33. () gen Te. is. 3 
21 * Some 


thought himſelf in ſubjection to the law of 


5 
Some of theſe cenſures muſt inevitably 
fall upon you, if you ſpeak as truth and, 
your duty will require you to do: but ret 
not thyſelf becauſe of . the ungodly, neither be 
thou envious againſt the evil doers; their words 
are but wind, and their time is but ſhort ; 
and if an heathen could boaſt, that there 
is no greater praiſe than that hatred which 
is the reward of virtue (9), the miniſter of 
Chrift will be falſe to himſelf as well as his 
office, if he is overawed by the judgment 
of a world, which never yet knew its own 
mind for half an age together. Read the 
character of Milton's Abdiel (1) ; or if you 
have read it, conſider it again: it will 
make you in love with that honeſt forti- 
_ tude; fo acceptable to God and to all wiſe 


and good men, and fo beneficial in the 


end to yourſelf ; when you ſhall hear it 


declared in words like thoſe adopted by t the 


Poet, x 


Servant of God, 2 PP well haſt thou fought 
be better fight, who fingle baſk maintained 
Again revolted multitudes the cauſe * 
Of truth.— 


2. A ſecond rule is, to regard the reli- 5 
gon of the apoftalical and Primitiue church, 


(090 Malis diſplicere laudari eft., 8 u. 
(i). Par. Loft. B. v. 805. | 


. 
as the pattern by which your life and your | 
; doctrine ought to be regulated. bes 


Works of human invention have frint 
and obſcure beginnings, and ate thenee 
forward progreſſive towards perfection: 
but the religion of God, like the firſt inan 
he created upon the earth, came perfect 
from his hands, in the fulneſs of age and 

ftrength ; and hath ever ſince been in ſomne 
reſpect or othet upon the decline. It was 
the felicity of the Apoſtles to Have the e- 


3 ample of their great maſter freſh in their 


rethembrance ; it was the advantage of the 
firſt age to be inſtructed immediately by 

the Apoſtles ;- and the greateſt advantage 
we can have now, is to learn what face 
the Goſpel wore at that tine, when the 
firſt chufches, like ſo many virgins, were 
preſented without ſpor unto Chrift, 
Every age hath had that common falling 


of imagining itſelf to be wiſer than all that 


went before it; and the wiſdom of the 
_ preſent is frequently boaſted of by very ig- 
norant people. Experien 


ce indeed ought 
to give the laſt age the advatitage of all 
that went before it: I ſay, it aug; but 
ſo far as the age wants cither grace or un- 
| derſtanding, it will fail to apply that ex- 
perernce to any good purpoſe. The tranſ- 
actions 


& 


1 
ations of paſt times have diſplayed. in 2 
fearful taunner the folly and miſery of ſotne 
gtoſs errors z whith, inſtead of being fol- 
lowed at this day, would have been ba- 
niſhed from the earth long ago, if expe« 
tiente without gtace were ſufficient to 
make men wiſer, Then would the laſt age 
of the world be the beſt, which is like to 
| be the worſt, But, omitting all theſe con. 
fidetations, let us allow to human litera- 
tute all that can be deſired 5 yet to think 
bf improving the Chtiſtianity of the pri- 
mitive church, is to ſuppoſe "that its doc-. 
trines, like the idols of paganiſm, were 
green by aft and man s device and 
— who ate ſo zealous in behalf of pre- 
tended improvements and reformations, 
would willingly mend the Chriſtian Faith 
by putting ſoniething elſe in its place: like 
diſhoneſt painters, who being truſted with 
a valuable picture to clean and repair it, 
bring home again ſothe vile copy of their 
don inſtead of it. 
3. A third and laſt rule, is to core the 
people from error by removing their Kno- 


ranch. 


-. the Who i is in doubt about the 
way; will naturally follow the moſt beaten 
track ; and pethaps not be ſenfible of his 
error till it is too Fate to correct it, Every 
igno- 


they, I 


: L 54 ] 

ignorant man is ſuch a traveller as this, 
who knowing nothing for himſelf, muſt 
take the judgment of the multitude, and 
will want nothing to lead him headlong 
into perdition, but the advice and example 
of bad company, which i is. every where to 


be met with. 


$0 dreadful are the effects of evil « commu- 
f nication, that prudence will direct you, if 
pooſſible, to anticipate the coun/el of the un- 
| godly, and be particularly attentive to the 
_ preſervation of ſuch minds as are not yet 


infected with corruption. Other reaſons 
may be added, to ſhew that your inſtruc- 


tions are never like to ſucceed ſo happily, - 
as when they are beſtowed upon children 
and the younger ſort of people. When the 
ſoil is ſoft in the ſpring of life, the labour 
of the evangelical, like that of the natural 
huſbandman, is eaſy and pleaſant : but 


| when it is grown hard and frozen up in the 


winter of age, no. harrow will be ſharp 
enough to break it in pieces. But above 


all things remember, that the only way to 


remove the ignorance, either of young or 
| old, is to inſtruct them publickly and pri- 

vately in the principles of the Goſpel (2). 
2 « 'People are not to be harangued, but catechifed into 


| © principles ; and this is not the proper work of the pulpit, 
10 en more than if can pay for ſowing—lt is want 5 


When 


1 
When wickedneſs is epidemical and im a 
manner . triumphant, philoſophical effays 
and empty leſſons of morality without faith, 
will be of ſmall force as preſervatives againſt. 
the contagion of vice and the machinations 
of the Devil. But the Goſpel, if delivered 
in its native truth and purity, will appear 
to be what it hath always been, the power 
of Gd unto ſalvation; and if the people 
hear it in the church, they will have no 
plauſible pretence for ng in ſearch 
5 of i it to other places. 
Be not tempted then by any of es filly J 
refinements of infidelity, to think zhat a 
condeſcenſion unworthy of a ſcholar, which 
even in this world will never leſſen your 
reputation with thoſe whoſe good opinion 


ought to be valued, and will hereafter be 


accounted your greateſt glory and honour, 


that you were not aſhamed of the Goſpel of 
 Chrift. There is a day approaching, Sir, 


40 n add. des bes ee es 
* numerous ſets, ſchiſms, and wild opinions, which have 

_ « ſo diſturbed the peace, and bid fair to deſtroy the reli- 
gion of the nation. For the conſciences of men have 
4 been filled with wind and noiſe—So that amongſt the 
* molt ſeraphical illi, and the higheſt puritan perfec- 
« rienifts, you ſhall find people, of fifty, threeſcore, and 
« fourſcore years old, not able to give that account of their 
_ « faith, which you might have had heretofore of a boy of 
nine or ten. * p. 3. | 


when 3 


. 
when it will not be enquired how we were 
thought of, or how we were ſpoken. of, 
by the proud Arion or the heathenizing 


morabft.; but whether wo have added ta the 
number of the righteovs, and ſaught after 
that praiſe which cometh: only from God? 
4. Having. now ſaid as much upon this 


5 and perhaps more than is neceſſary, I (hall 


lay aſida my pen for the preſent, with the 
_ expectation of employing it again in'your | 
ſervice : for if this letter, in which I have 
a view only to your prizaples, thould meet 
with . your approbation, I: may. propoſe 


mean time, I hope you will accept of what 
I have alneady offered, as {mall pledge of 
that very faneere friendfhip and affection. 
ꝶ— ITOS - 8 269 


ſubje& as I gun expect you will attend to, 


2dvancement of yaur fiudzes. _ In:the g 
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A SERMON. on the Natural Boi- | 
dences of Chriſtianity. Preached before 
the Clergy at the Viktation at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, May 21, 1778. 
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The Fear of God, and the Benefits of 
Civil Obedience. 
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Per. fl 17. 
Fear God.” 


A N is Hſtinguiſhed. Pang FRY 

: brute creation by a knowledge of 

God and a ſenſe of his petſections. The 

beaſts of the field are fed by him, but 
they are inſeaſible of his bounty: they 
obſerve his laws. with the ſtricteſt obe- 
dience, but they know not their law- 
giver. - 

Man W an higher privilege: : "bis : 
view extends to that inviſible power, 
which made and ſuſtains the world.: he 
ſees the hand, which filleth all things 
"Tu with plentcouſneſs; he knows the 

B author 


0 2 
-oucher of thoſe laws by which he is to 
- regulate his conduct; and looks for his 
reward from that judge, who is able to 
read all the ſecrets of his heart. 
Brute creatures are ſub jected to the 
power of man.; but man himſelf being 
the ſubje of God, is bound to own his 
authority on every occaſion ; to allow 
him that pre-eminence, to which he is 
intitled in all ſubjects 1 and never to 


0 proceed in any argument, as if God 5 


had no concern with the queſtion. When | 
we-live and act by this great rule of 


85 men, . properly ſo called beeauſe we are 


iofluenced by a. kind of fear unknown to 


Allo irrational creatures, and ate thereby 


_ Salted. to our true and preper dignity 
as ana and members of * 1 


L of Gd. | 

2 Fear way dem to hs a at * ſervile 
paſſion ; and ſuch indeed it is, when it 
hath an unworthy object; but when God 
is, the object of it, it becomes honourable 
ins . : to 


„ 
to the mind, and is the very teſt of the 
human character. Rc 

When fear is underſtood in a more © 
general ſenſe, and is qualified with pru- 
_ dence, it diſtinguiſhes men from brutes, 
and wiſe men from fools. The ignorant 
fear nothing becauſe they know nothing; 
and ſome men are offending otliers and ex- 
poſing themſelves all their lives, through 
an unthinking confidence, which never 


knows when to fear, nor what to be afraid 


of: inſomuch, that the want of fear ar- 

gues the want of wit in common life, as 

it undoubtedly argues _ want of grace 

in religion. 5 

But above all other fear, the fear of 13 
God is moſt neceſſary to man. The con- 

- ſcience is bound neither by temporal re- 
wards nor temporal puniſhments; but he 
that fears God, who ſeeth in ſecret and 

will reward openly, is poſſeſſed of the only 

principle that can carry him ſafe through 
things temporal to things * 1 5 


” hi wr 


„„ 
T0o believe in God, and to fear him, 
ought to be the ſame thing with all rea- 
ſonable men: but experience teaches us, 
that many who would be aſhatned to 
deny God openly, do not live as if they 
feared him. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour 


to point out to you, ſome of thoſe conſi - 


derations, which muſt lead us to the fear 
of God, and confirm us in it. The firſt 
bol theſe js the conſideration of his power, 
as it je manifeſted to us in the natural 
world. It is impoſſible for the mind to 
eonſider the lights of heaven, the changes 


. of the ſeaſons, the operations of the ele- 


ments, the frame and conſtitution of the 
human body, without being filled and 
amazed with a perception of the Crea- 
_ -tor's power: and when the mind per- 
eres the greatneſs of God, it will at 
the ſame time feel the littleneſs and 
weakneſs of its own faculties; and thus 
it will be led to the beginnings of devo- 
tion. They ſhall fear thee, faith the Plal- 
Wit, as lung as the Jan and moon en- 
dure: 


C373 
WY by which. it is meant, that 
theſe glorious lumĩnaries muſt be blotted 


out of heaven, before we can loſe fight - 


of that natural inference, that the Maker 
of them is the * of; our fear 


and reverence. 
What force of ni can aa 
” the mind with ſuch an awe, as a fight 
of that majeſtic preparation in the ſky, 
which precedes a ſtorm of thunder: 
when the clouds, as if they were ſum- 
moned by a divine command, are, ga- 
| thered together from all quarters of the 
| heaven ; when the air is dark above, the 
earth til] and filent beneath, as if it 
were attending to the. voice that is to fol- 
| low, and fearful of that fire, which is a 
pattern and forerunner of the laſt judg- 
ment? Well might it be confeſſed by 
Bl in the book of Joh — of | this 
my heart trembleth. and is moved out 
. of its place . No man has any rea- 
ſon to value himſelf upon bis . 


* Pla. m 5. 


1 + Job xxxvii. 1. 


ir 


FFI 
if he can behold with indifference a ſcene 
which is intended to inſpire us all with 
the fear of. God, thus armed with the in- 
ſtruments of vengeance: ſuch courage is 
no honour to any body; indeed it is not 
courage but ſtupidity. In different minds | 
the effect will be different. In ſome it 
will awaken the terrors of guilt, and tor- 
ment them before the time: but good 
men will be led by it to a ſubmiſſive ve- 

neration, which brings them nearer to God 
and makes them better acquaintcd with 
| themſelves : and God forbid that our philo- 
ſophy ſhould ever cure us of our infirmity. 
Other confiderations ſuggeſting the 
fear of God will ariſe to us from his 
judgments againſt fin, and the works of 


his providence in the great c_ and 5 
revolutions: of the world. 


| The deſtruQion'of the whole world by 
the waters of a flood, is a fact atteſted to 
this day by the natural ſtate of the earth, 
and the inconteſtible monuments of that 
1 diſcoverable i in all parts of the 
globe, 


(79) 


the attention of curious people. The 

hole natural face of the earth, divided 
into deep furrows and ragged precipices, 
 ſhews it to bea ruin: and if the former 
world was deſtroyed for the fin of thoſe 
that dwelt in it, the author of that de- 
ſtruction muſt needs be an object of fear 
to all ſucceeding generations, whoſe cor- 
ruptions and offences will again draw 


. down the vengeance of heaven in a more 


dreadfal ſhape; when he that deſtroyed 
the world by the waters of a flood, ſhall 
be revealed in flaming fire. Then ſhall 
thoſe fearful words of the Pſalmiſt be 
enemies be ſoattered; | bet them alſo that 
 hate'him flee before him. Like as the ſmoke 
vaniſbet h, ſo ſhalt thou drive them away; 
and like as wax melteth at the fire, ſo ſhall 
tlie ungodly: periſh at the preſence of Gods. 
The deſtruction of Sodom was ſet 
forth for an example to men of God's 

+ Plal, Erik. 1, Nec. "I 


| wrath 


„ 
reratinagaiaſt iin, and d figure of- that 
Laſt judgment whickv>thall ;overtake the 
world; What -Sodonr onte was, ſuch 
is the world now- i à place profeffing 
the enjoyment of life,” but given up io 
_ falſe pleaſures and unnatural appetites. 


What Sodom now itz ſuch hall :the 


World be, when he that rained from 
heaven upon Sodom, ſhall as certainly 
| ſcatter the fire of his wtath OY 
kingdoms of the earth.. 3 1 
We ue t6:inſtro@barſdves in! abb. | 
of. Gad, by conſidering othet lie dn “ 
maces of his provideace, particulady the 
wonders wrought upem Bgypr} and it the 
Red Sea, aud in tha laad of: Canan; 
thc overthroin of th hard- heeted N- 
Raul und- the extitpatios of thoſkidala- 


teous actions, \whoE-'inberitance' was 
takes, away fer their abaminstiens and 

iniguitizs. ' The mighty monsrehy of 
Babylon, the che örſt and greateſt empire of 
the. world, was | made inſtrumeatal in 


bringing to paſa the purpoſes of God 
Is CRE = 


(9.3 5 

againſt the Jews, and detaining them in 
captivity for their repeated acts of apoſ- 
tacy : but when the people of God were 
to be replaced in their own land, the 
power of this great kingdom departed | 
from it in one night, and was transferred 
to Cyrus the Perſian, by whoſe com- 


mand. the temple at Jeruſalem was re- 


built, and the Jewiſh economy. reſtored. I 
While the viſionary hand was recording 
upon the wall the judgment of God 
1 againſt the impious and profane Beſſbaa 
Zar, his countenance changed, and his 
knees ſmote togther with fear: and the 


| hiſtory of this affair, as it ſtands in the 
5 prophet Daniel, is ſo terrible, that it may 


well have the like effect upon us, who 
read it at this day. 
When the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt was 
about to be revealed, the Roman empire 
became univerſal, and the country of 
Judæa a Roman province; whence it came 
to paſs, that our Saviour ſuffered death 
after the Roman manner, according to 
3 E the 


(70% 
the ſcriptures; his preachers were dif- 
perſed about the world; the Jews were 
expelled for their laſt apoſtacy ; and 
Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of the empire, againſt all the power 
and intereſt of Paganiſm. When theſe 
things were - accompliſhed, this great 
kingdom became a prey to northern bar- 
barians, and was broken into ſmaller in- 
dependent ſtates ; ſo that nothing now 
remains of a Roman king, but the name, 
in a certain diviſion of the weſtern empire. 
The rejection of the goſpel by the 
Jews, and the judgment of God upon 
their ingratitude, are thus repreſented i in 
one of the parables of the New Teſta- 
men t—tliey took his ſervants and intreat- 
ed them ſpitefully, and flew them: but 
wien the king heard thereof, he was wroth, 
and he ſent forth his armies and deſtroy- 
ed thoſe murderers, and burnt up their 
ciy o. From which caſe theſe two re- 
fleQions ariſe; ; firſt, that when armies 


* Matt, i 6, 7. 


take 


* 


E 
take the field, and think they are : avenge 
ing their own private quarrels, they are 
inflicting the juſtice of God, upon whoſe 
errand they are ſent forth, and fulfilling 
the ſecret determinations of his provi- 
; dence. Secondly, that the ſame Al- 
mighty King, who ſent forth the Roman 
armies againſt the Jews, is ſtill the Go- 
vernor of all the kingdoms of the world, 
and hath the miniſters of his wrath in 
readineſs for any other people, who fin 
after the ſimilitude of their tranſgreſſion. 
When the wickedneſs of any nation hath 
made it ripe for vengeance, their fin. 1s 
attended with a certain blindneſs and i in 
fatuation, which makes them aſſiſt i in che 
work of their own deſtructioon. 
If the hiſtory of this kingdom were to 
; be written with the impartiality of inſpi- 
ration, and all effects were to be deduced 


without error from their proper cauſes, 5 


we ſhould then ſee, how the ſame God. 
whoſe wonderful works are celebrated i in. 
the ſcripture, hath interpoſed on diffe- 

WE 


(un) 


rent occaſions to puniſh us for our pride, 


and deliver us from our oppreſſion : ſome- 


times raiſing us up to power, and wealth, 


and peace; at other times giving us up 
Lo de devoured by one another, when 


temptations from oppolite intereſts, the 


ſelfiſhneſs of faQion, miſcarriages 1 in the 
Nate, and perverſe interpretations in the 


people, have conſpired to ſet us at va- 


 riance, And when we ſhall ceaſe to 
_ reap any experience from paſt evils, any 
of theſe cauſes may again prevail, to un» 
dermine our greatneſs, and make us a 
4 ſpectacle of miſery and run. 


So manifeſt then is the power of God 


in the creation, ſo legible the interpo- 
ſition of his providence in the fate of 


kingdoms and nations, that the fear of 


God thay well de taken for that firſt and 
: greateſt qualification which diſtinguiſhes 
a a reaſonable man from an inſenſible brute; 


and if we infiſt upon that laſt and greateſt 


: coiffideration, ' that God is the Judge, be- 
: fore whoſe tribunal we are all to give 


pad nh RE 7 an 
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( 13 ) 


an account of our own works; all other 


fear will reſolve itſelf i into the fear of him, 
and that precept of our bleſſed Lord will 
be admitted in its full force — I will fore- 
warn you om you ; ſhall fear: : fear him, which 
| after he hath tilled hath Power to cel. into 
usell; yea, 1 ſay unto you, fear jim . But let 


us remember withal, that our fear of God 


is not intended to vex us with melancholy 
ſuſpicions, and torment us with horrors 
like thoſe of a dungeon: if our faith has it g 
proper effect, it will only teach us the ne- 
ceſſity of a reaſonable fear, and the wiſ- 
dom of a voluntary ſubjection: a fear 
which is attended with ſafety, and a ſub- : 
: jecdion which leads to liberty. _ 
Before 1 conclude I would. ſpeak. to. 
X thoſe (if there be any ſuch here preſeat) 
who have not the fear of God, Let me 
warn them. of ope thing, which perhaps 
they have never conſidered ; namely, that 
every man bon into world will be poſs 
ſeſſed by ſome fear or other. He that | 
Lake xii, 5. 


does 


(14) 
does not fear God, ſhall not eſcape from 
the influences and effects of fear, as he 
| Matters himſelf; for he ſhall certainly fear 
| ſomething elſe : and to avoid a fear that 
would fave his ſoul, he ſhall fall into ſome 
other fear that will do him no good. 
3 In the firſt place then, he that does 
not fear God, ſhall fear death. The fear 
of God brings the love of God, and that | 
is inſeparable from the hope of immor- 


|  rality:: dut if God is out of the queſtion, 


then the fear of death prevails, and being : 
inevitable, the mind that is apprehenſive 
of it falls under a bondage, for which the 


| Whole world affords no remedy. 


: Secondly, he that fears not God, (hall 
fear the world. He ſhall enquire after 


the opinion of the world with all that - 
"P anxiety, with which the Chriſtian en- 


quires after the will of God; and ſhall 
follow the ways of the world with as ab- 
ject a fear as the galley fave works at 
tie oar. How miſerable are thouſands 
of yain people, if they are either out of 
the 


K 3 
the faſhion or below it. How do they 
dread not to be ſeen where the world is, 

and not to go where the world goes. 
How tamely do they renounce their own 
judgment in things of the utmoſt mo- 
ment, that they may join in the publicx 
opinion, and put their minds as well as 
their bodies into the faſhion. If the 
world laughs at them, they are in the 
agonies of death; and will venture their 
lives upon any trifling occaſion, in pur- 
ſait of that phantom, which the world 
calls honour! Will you tell me that ſuch 
people are without fear? they are the 
ſlaves of fear, and are haunted by it it as 
by an evil ſpirit. . 
But farther, he that does not t fear God, | 
ſhall fear poverty. The fear of God ſets 
a man above this world, by giving him 
ſome property in the next: but if this 
world is all, then the moſt dreadful of 
all evils is to be without the poſſeſſion of it. 
How many are there, who being unable to 


endure that poverty 3 and labour to which 
. they 


4 


they were born, fly from their wants at 
the hazard of their lives; and while they 
| ſeem to their deſperate companions to be 
full of mirth and madneſs, are terrified 

- with the expectation of the miniſters of 
juſtice, knowing that all their ſtolen en- 

joyments muſt end in the halter and the 


_ 


Fear therefore. i is made for man, it is 


the univerſal portion of mortality, and in 
ſome ſhape or other it ſhall come upon 
every man living. We have it then to 
confider, that he who fears unworthy 
object, will find his fears increaſe till 
bis miſery is completed. He that fears 
God, ſhall find his fears leflen every day, 
| becauſe that fear will at length be improv- 
ed into 2 principle of love, which 'cafteth 

out fear. The fear of all leſſer things 
will be loſt in the fear of God, and that 

fear itſelf will be loſt in the love of him. 


All fear hath ſomething of torment in it; 


| but the ſervice of love is 4 ſervice of Thoice 


* 1 Joby iv. 18. 
— 
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and freedom, and when we have once at- 
tained it, we are partakers of the happineſs 


of heaven and the Jiberty of the ſons of 


Gad: to which bleſſed ſtate may he vouch- 


ſafe to lead us by his grace, through the 


merits of Chriſt our Saviour. 


To whom, with the Father and the 23 | 
Ghoſt, three perſons and one eternal God, 


be aſcribed, as is ever due, all honour, glory, 
power, might, majeſty, and dominion, both 


now and for evermore. Amen. 


SERMON 


— Per. ii. 17. 


Honour, the King. 


HE precept in the text, which at 
1 this time deſerves the ſerious con- 
fideration of all Chriſtian people in this 
| kingdom, is founded on that common 
doctrine of the ſcripture, that kings and 


| rulers have their authority from God, 


and that upon this account they are to 
receive honour from men. 

| To prevent all miſtakes, give me leave 

to obſerve in the firſt place, that it can 

never hurt kings and rulers to tell them 

ſo. Are. the clergy the . worſe men, 
when they conſider themſelves as the 

| D 2 ſer= 


1 
| fervants. of God? May they. do as they 

_ pleaſe, becauſe they are the miniſters 
and ſtewards of a maſter, who is 0 re- 

Speer of per ſons e, and from whom, if they 
fail, they will receive the greater condem- 
nation? That would be a ſtrange inference: 
and the ſame obſervation is applicable to 
civilgovernors. All power being originally 
2 — in ye; AS. * own . 


. 


man: WL as the iba of this 1 is more 
i extenſive i in its, ill effects than the abuſe 
| of any, private endowment, it -muſt be 
Axialy accounted for : therefore this doc- 

tine can. do no harm; there is no flat- 
2 129. in it; it is a fearful conſideration. : 
With reſpect to ourſelves, the conſe- 
quence 1s plain; ; that if kings rule by 
an authority from God, it muſt be our 
Auty to give them honaur : in treating 
of which, I ſhall endeavopr to ſhew you, 


| | hst it is alſo our 1m and our intere. 5 
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Our duty is evident from the ſcripture; 
which declares, that government is the or- 
dinance of God; that the ruler is the mini- 

er of Godt; that the ſword in hishand is a 

| ſword of divine juſtice, and that the wrath 
executed by it is the wrath of God againſt 
thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. Govern- 
ment muſt therefore be ſupported, that 
the laws of God may be executed: and 
| this is one reaſon why rebellion againſt 
government is an offence againſt God 
himſelf, becauſe its tendency is to ſet us 
Jooſe from the obſervation of his laws. 
That charge of Tehoſaphat to the judges 
of Iſrael is upon all others in the like 
authority; fate. heed what ye do, for ye 
judge not for man, but for the Lord, who 
is with you in judgment T. And the 


' Ame charge will apply itſelf to the 


people; take heed: what ye do; for 
your obedience is not to n — to 
Pas 303” * 


»Am. An. 2. "i Ibid. r. + 
| T 2 Chron, iz. 6. | 


The 
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The primitive Chriſtians placed civil 
- obedience among the firſt articles of ſo- 
| cial duty; and we cannot refuſe to 
Chriſtian princes that honour which they 
allowed to Heathen emperors. I exhort, 
faid the apoſtle, that firfl of all, ſuppli- 
cationt, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men; for kings and 
forall tliat are inauthority, that we may lead 
aà quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs and 
 bonefly*. When the enemies of the Chrifſ- 
g tians had no other evil thing to ſay, they T 
endeavoured to make them odious to the 
| Nate, as people of ſuſpicious characters in 
their politics, the friends of another king, 
whoſe intereſts were: not conſiſtent with 
thoſe of the empire. But this ſcandal 
| was confuted by that amiable ſubmiſſion 
and quictteſs, which they never failed to 
obſerve, towards all that were in 2 8 
over: them. FR 21 
Our duty then is clear PRA loch pre- 
cepts as cannot be evaded, 208 ſuch ex 


* 1 Tims 1 2. * 
amples 
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amples as are taken from the pureſt times 
of the goſpel, when obedience to hea- 
then perſecutors was a trial far more ſe- 
vere to fleſh and blood, than the practice 


of common loyalty to the friends and f 
. proteQors of Chriſtianity. 


The wiſdom of adhering to this duty i is 
the next thing to be confidered. And 
' ſurely it muſt. be the wiſdom of men en- 
| lightened by the word of God, and bleſſ- 
ed with great improvements of ſcience 
to proceed on true principles; to walk in 
that light which they have, and not to 
emulate the darkneſs of heathens, or 
the confuſion and rapine of barbarians. 
The ſcripture teaches us, that there i 
0 power but of God®, that as he is the 
| Maker of the world, all the property 
of the world is originally veſted in him; 
that kings hold of him; and the people, 
of their kings: and the laws recognize 
this doctrine, by making all property re- 
vert to the crown upon any act of tre- 
ſon or rebellion. Some embrace another 


Rom. Xlile 1. 


opi- 
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opinion, that there ir no power but of the 
people; which poſition being contrary to 
that of the ſcripture, they cannot both 

be true. The queſtiun about power 
may cafily be ſolved, if we do but diſ- 
tinguiſh rightly between phyſical power, 
and power of authority, It can never be 
denied, that an armed multitude is ſupe- 
rior in phyfical power to any defenceleſs 
man, with all his hohours and titles 
about him, as ſmoke and aſhes, ſhot 
upwards from the bowels of the earth, 
| can put out the light of the ſun: but in 
this there is no power of authority; and 
it may be turned againſt all the law and 
all the reaſon in the world. A gang of 
| robbers have power over the helpleſs 
traveller in the foreſt ;. and he is obliged 
to ſubmit to it at the peril of his life : 
but till there is no authority; nothing 
but 2Qual force: and'it matters not how 
large we ſuppoſe the gang to be; for its 
Properties aro no more changed- by its 
magnitude, than the properties of a cir- 


cle, 
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cle, which are the ſame under all di- 
menſions. Their power is abſolute 
force ; and the authority by which they 
_ exerciſe it is from themſelves, againſt 
all the ſettlements of law, and all the 
rights of poſſeſſion. Allow but the 
force of thoſe two commandments, Thou 
ſhalt do no murder, Thou ſhalt not fteal, 
and then all this ſort of _ va- 
niſhes. | 
Such is the power of the people; * 
againſt which, therefore, every govern- 
ment is armed and defended; and with- 
out ſuch a defence, there could be nei- 
ther property nor ſecurity in the world; 
nothing but violence and rapine ; which 
are ſure to prevail, as ſocn as the people, 
under ſome wolviſh leaders of ſedition, 
attempt to take power into their own 
hands. All liberty then takes its flight; 
the liberty of acting, of ſpeaking, and 
perhaps of breathing. unleſs the breath 
de applied to blow the flames of {ex 
dition, 


E Ny 
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My brethren, let me ſpeak freely to 
you upon this ſubject: power is a wea- 
pon of ſo ſharp an edge, that miſtakes 
about the nature and exerciſe of it are 
perilous indeed, and the bad conſe- 
_ quences inexpreſſible: therefore, as we 
value our own ſecurity, let us always diſ- 
tinguiſn between power and authority. 
The ſtorm hath power to blow; the 
waves of the ſea have power to rage; 
the lightning hath power to ſtrike; 
the fire hath power to conſume ; but all 
this power tends only to deſtruction: 

the power which God giveth is for 

ed: ifcation, and not for defiruftion +, 
It us to preſerve and not to - deſtroy. 
He hath appointed the ſun to rule over 
the day, the moon and the ftars to go- 

vern the night: all the nations of the 
| earth enjoy light and peace and happi- 
| neſs under their dominion, and their au- 
thority is confirmed by a law which can- 
not be broken. But if we ſhould be- 
come ſo inſenſiblo of this bleſſing, as to 


+ 2 Cor. x. 8, 


argue 


1 
argue for a lawleſs power in the ele- 
ments, and they were to be let looſe 
upon us in conſequence of our miſtake, 
we ſhould then diſcover, that it is the 
wiſdom as well as the happineſs of man, 
to ſubmit to the ordinance of God, They 
are his laws which are executed in a 
ſtate, and they can be executed by no 
authority but his own: if by an autho- 


_ rity from the people, that would exalt 


the people into the place of God. Every 
ſtate muſt have power of life and death: 


but no individual hath any ſuch power e 


over himſelf, and, conſequently, cannot 
give what he hath not: ſuch a power 
| can be communicated only by that God, 
in whoſe hand are the lives of all man- 
kind; to whom alone belongs that 
| ſword of juſtice, which is born by che 
magiſtrate; who being the Giver, is 


_ otherwiſe; is to derive power by aſcent 
inſtead of deſeent; which is contrary to 
the order of nature in all other caſcs 
=. what 


alſo the Lord of life; and to ſuppoſe it = 


1 
whatſoever. - Chriſtians, who, according 
to the doctrine of their religion, derive 
all power from above, from whence every. 
god and perfect gift cometh, go as high. 
as they can, up to God himſelf: they 
who derive it from beneath, muſt go as 
low as they can, even down to the father 
of all that tumultuous rage and diſorder, 
which diſtinguiſhes the power 'of the 
people. When this power is ſuppoſed 
to include authority, it is ſo contrary to 
fact, to reaſon, and to revelation, that 
it is ſeldom taken up, but by thoſe who 
| wiſh to raiſe a ſtorm againſt the ſtate, 
and encourage the waves to beat, be- 
cauſe they have hopes of plunder from 
the wreck. Such a power was indeed 
admitted and highly eſteemed by thoſe 


fanciful Greeks and Romans of later 


times, who, having departed from their 
ancient principles, were torn to pieces 
with factions, and amuſed themſelves 
with a vain ſearch after that philoſophers 
None in politics, a conſtitution where 
4 All 
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all might govern, and none be governed; 
till their ballancings and fluctuations 
produced an arbitrary government, and 
brought them all under the yoke of mi- 
litary power; the natural conſequence 
of ſuch experiments. When a nation is 
grown reſtleſs with dreams and deſpo- 
tiſm, jealous of all authority, and agi- 
_ tated with contentions for power, on the 
ground of natural right againſt poſitive 


La; then we may know, that the dg 


lation thereof is nigh ; that it muſt either 
fall under the lawleſs power of ſome in- 
teſtine faction; or be reduced to the 
mortification of looking on, while its 
lands are divided and parcelled out by 
a foreign force: which hath happened 
lately i in a country of Europe, where li- 
berty was profeſſed, whilſt the worſt ſort 
of tyranny was practiſed. 
But it is alſo our intereſt, as well as our 
of duty and wiſdom, to honour the king, 
and ſupport that power by which we are 
; protected. Government was not ordain- 
ed 


| ( 30 ) 

ed to enſlave the world, but to preſerve 
the peace of ſociety, to defend the inno- 
cent from the violent and injurious, to 
diſtinguiſh and ſecure property, and to 
prevent the people from falling a prey to 
one another, as they never fail to do in 
times of rebellion, when the reſtraints of 
government are withdrawd, and the laws 
are of no force. So fat as government 
hinders the will of one man from being 
a law to another, by maintaining a com- 


mon rule of action for all, it is the 


greateſt blefling upon earth. There are 

in every nation turbulent ſpirits, who 
would permit no law to prevail but their 

con will; and, if there were nothing to 
hinder them, would ſet the world on fire 
to make themſelves conſiderable. Tri- 
bute is therefore due from every pevple, 
in return for the protection they receive: 
and if the government of the moſt abſo- 
lute tyrant is better than the force of a 
lawleſs multitude ; that is, if one bad 
man without law i is a leſs evil than an 
| | hundred 


: ( 31 ) 
hundred thouſand, the purchaſe (dear as 
it may be) is certainly worth the price 
to thoſe who are bleſſed with a _ 
eſtabliſhment. 5 
Our common intereſt will oblige us to 
conſider, that the ſtrength of every go- 
vernment againſt its foreign enemies de- 
pends on the affection of its own natural 
ſubjects; ſo that they are its worſt ene- 
mies, who endeavour to leſſen that affec- 
tion: for when a nation is out of humour 


| with its governors, and carcleſs of its 


eſtabliſhment, it is of caurſe weak and. 
defenceleſs. Great things may be done, 
- when the people are united with one 
heart and mind under the perſon of their 
prince. How ſmall and contemptible an 
inſect is the bee? yet when the whole 
ſwarm is aſſembled, and kept together 
by an attachment to their leader, they 
are invineible; neither man nor beaſt 
can ſtand agairſt them. Every loyal na- 
tion hath the ſame advantage : but then 
we are to remember, that the union, in 
Which 


- ( 32) 
which their ſtrength © conſiſts, is the 
gift of God; who maketh men to be 
of one mind for their common preſer- 
vation. . = 
Under this head of intereſt, our Bo- 
nour is concerned: for the honour of 


the people is involved in that of their 


king. We muſt judge of ſtates as we do 
of families. Does it not add to the re- 
putation of any family, when there is a 


good underfianding among the members 


of it 3 eſpecially if the fath er of it is well 
eſteemed, and treated with veneration 
by thoſe who are under him, his chil- 


dren and his ſervants ? but it is a ſure e 


fign, that the family is either very wick - 
ed, or very vulgar, when a proper defer- 
ence is wanting from the children to the 
parents : the diſgrace of their ill beha- 
viour returns with double weight upon 
themſelves; according to that admoni- 


tion of the ſon of Sirach, Glory not in the 


diſhonour of thy father ; for thy father's 
 diſbonour is no glory unto thee: for the 
cr LING gry 
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glory of a man is 1 from the honour of his fa 
ther v. Whatever accuſation there may 
be ground for, it is weak and cruel in A 
| ſon to take it up: he ſhould leave that to 
the worſt enemies of the family, whoſe 
* malice is waiting for the ruin of them 
lll. But if the father is virtuous and ho- 
nourable, then the ſon is a wretch, who 
can delight himſelf with the diſhonour 
of ſuch a parent. All this is applicable 
to thoſe ſubj ets,  whereſoever they a ; 
| to be found, who ſearch for accuſations, | 
who feed upon grievances, who ſhout 
with joy for any diſadvantage to their na- 
tive country, and publiſh 3 its diſtreſs to: gll J 
the world, making 1 ten times more of it 
than is true. If duty could not reftrain 1 
| ſuch, policy and common ſenſe. ſhould | 
be ſufficient to guard them from. ſo un- 
natural and ridiculous a crime. 
Io conclude: we live in a country, 
where the fear of God and the honour Y 


eat f. 10. | ; 
F the 
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| the king, are inculcated by the laws of 
the ſtate, and all the forms and doc- 
trines of the church. Let us be thank- 
ful to God that they. are ſtill preſerved 
tous; and that our profeſſion is ſuch, 
| as. duty, wiſdom, intereſt, and honour, 
vill. never fail to recommend, There 
is nothing to ſeduce us from the Prac- 
: tice of this profeſſion, but falſe ideas of 
- liberty, with which unthinking minds 
are eaſily captivated : and complaints of = 
 Davery and grievances, with which weak 
and unbridled tempers are eaſily terrified, 
Againſt the ill effects of theſe, give me 
leave to obſerve, not as a politician (for 5 
1 do not aſpire to the character) but as 
2 miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt; that there is 
no true liberty but in the ſervice of God; 


and chat the greateſt of all grievances 


is fin, as fatal to ſocieties as to indivi- 

duals. The only free men, properly ſo 
called, are they whom lie Son f God 

hath made free from the bondage of fin ; 
the ſlavery is * on ths other r with 


thoſe 


1 | 
thoſe who are ſubject to their own tur- | 
bulent luſts and paſſions, by which they 
are as effectually enſlaved as the wretch 
who is chained down to drudge at the- 
| oar all the days of his life: his ſervants 
ye are to whom ye obey, whether of fin unto 


death, or of obedience unto righteouſneſs v. 
Pride, vanity, avarice, envy, hatred, ambi- 


tion, extravagance, and impatience; theſe 
are the. tyrants of the children of di ;ſobe- 
dience T, who, while they are under the 
dominion of ſuch maſters, are generally the 
moſt forward to hold out the temptation 


| of liberty, and promiſe it to all their fol- 


| lowers; but the beggar may as well pro- 
miſe crowns and ſcepters. Of ſuch men St. 
Peter gives us this character, that they ſpeak 

evilof dignities; and while they promiſe liberty 
are themſelves the ſervants of corruption : 
tied and bound with the chain of their 
vices, and probably of their debts, they 
commence arbĩtert of freedom ; and would 
| «a vi. 6 : + Eph. 5. 6. 2 
1 2 Pet. 1 i, 10. 49. 15 
F a2 - have 
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have us believe, what great quietneſs we 
ſhould enjoy, and what very worthy deeds 


. would be done by their providence. 


Tt is a miſtake of the worſt tempers 


PI only; to ſuppoſe that liberty confiſts in 
contradiction: for if that were true, then 


the more unreaſonable the contradiQtion, 


the fgreater the liberty. Every ſociety 
is a body, the members of which being 
appointed to different offices, ſhould all 
- conſpire to the ſame end for the good 
of the whole. Hath the tongue no li- 
berty, but in uttering imprecations, and 
calling down vengeance upon its owner? 
Have the hands no liberty, but when 

they are lifted up againſt the head, or 

ſtriking at the heart? It is the honour 

of the feet, that they can ſupport the 
head, by which. they are animated and 

| directed : it is the honour of the hands, 
3 that they can defend the vital parts, and 
tepel the adverſaries of the body: this 
1s their propur employments; and when 


the order of nature is obſerved, the whole 


© 6 - ſſterd 
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ſyſtem will be in /z efety ; which is all 
the /iberty good men will ever expect in a 
world ſo full of miſchief and danger. 
As to grievances, it muſt be owned 
we have our ſhare; and no government 
in the world is without them; but ĩt ĩs 
the unhappineſs of this nation, to be 
more diſturbed with imaginary than with 


| real evils. The fick man may ſuffer 


much from his diſtemper ; but he often 
ſuffers much more from his dreams, and 
throws himſelf into certain deſtruction, 
while he is flying from the terrors of a 


viſion. It is no ſuch caly matter for Z 


us people in a lower ſphere, eſpecially 


in this age of ſcandal and defamation, to 


know when and how our ſuperiors are in 


fault. The inhabitant of the valley blames - 
the dimneſs of the air, and ſees a miſt 

ſpread over the bills and higher grounds; ; 

- which, to thoſe i in a better ſituation, ap- 


” pears to ariſe out, of his own ſoil, and 


to ſettle upon the place of his own ha- 


bitation, But 1 have governors no 
faults, 


( 38 ) 
Faults, ' and are we to ſee nothing amiſe 
in them? Undoubtedly they have their 
faults, if they are mortal men, together 

with many difficulties, misfortunes, and 


mortifications from their office; under all 


which, it is our duty to pray for them, 


not to revile them: to pray that God 


will give them grace to amend their 
Faults, and affiſt them by his good pro- 
vidence, in the critical affairs of their 
country ; approving ourſelves as true 
Chriſtians, ſervants of God, and friends : 
of mankind: 
Let not then any Heathen e 
any viſionary notions of liberty, interpoſe, 
to debauch our minds with diſaffection, 
and thereby give occaſion to foreign ene - 
mies, whoſe envy will always be active, 5 
and is even now. awake, to foment our 
diviſions, and to triumph in all the un- 
happy effects of them. Not many years 
are piſſed fince we might juſtly be ac- ; 
counted the firſt people in the world. 
Nothing” can ſupport us in that high 
rank, 


Hes Ane 

rank, but loyalty and unanimity; without 
which a kingdom that hath attained its 
utmoſt greatneſs, muſt ſoon fall with i its 
own weight. 5 
May therefore the King immertal and 
inviſible, . in whoſe hand are all the na- 
tions of the earth; who; according to his 
good pleaſure, ſendeth counſel. in peace 


„ 
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and ſucceſs in war, give us all grace, in 
our ſeveral ſtations, to correct what is 
amiſs, to hold faſt what is god, to re- 
ſtore what is loſt, to preſerve What is 
ready to periſh, and to ſee the things that 


belong to our peace before they are Hd from | 
aur — Amen. 
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 tution, having been witneſs, for 
ſome years paſt, to the many dan- 
gerous abſurdities, which have been 
publiſhed in factious News-papers, to 
corrupt the good people of England, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of a party, 
who have been working ſecretly. 


and openly, in every pelible way, 


to throw things into confuſion, and 
bring about a change of the govern» 
ment, thinks it high time that ſome- 
ching ſhould be offered, to ſhew the 
public how they are impoſed upon, 

* to furniſh them with a few ra- 
12 # A tional 


1 notion, till we are either 100 ſtrong 


1 
tional principles concerning the 1 na- 
ture of eivil power, the neceſſities of 
ſociety, and the poſitive laws of their 

own country. Hence they will ſoon 
ſee, that no plan can be made ſenſe 
of, except that doctrine of allegiance 
againſt which they have been taught 
to clamour; and that re/tance' to 
ci gobrrumen, aſſerted Gn princi- 
ple, is nothing but the extravagance 
and nonſenſe of deſigning writers, 
who want to be reſiſting every! _ Y 
” _ _ own * ; 


5 — defire to trip up a man's 
heels and pick his pocket; what can 

I do better, to keep up my own credit, 

and promote my on purpoſes, than 
publiſh it to the world; und get it 
believed, if puſlible; chat the common 
rights of bumanity give one man a title 

to trip up another man's heels? And 

if many are/perſuaded into'the ſame 


or 


borred as much in other caſes : for 


3 


er too cunning for oppoſition, then 
the property of the public is at our 
difpoſal ; which is the * we had 
in view. —_ | 


& | When this principle operates in 

low life, and raiſes a gang of thieves 

and houſebreakers, the principle i- 
ſelf, and the effects of it, are equally 


deteſtable. And it ought to be ab- 


what is every regular government 


but a larger fort of houſe? What is 
the public revenue but the pocket of 
thbe ſtate? And are there no thieves 
who want to be breaking into ſuch 
an houſe, while the family is afleep? 
Ate there not a larger ſort of ;pick- 
pockets, having the ſame appetites 
and principles with thoſe of the com- 
mon fort, who would plunder the 
fate as freely as the others rifle a 
pocket? There is indeed this differ - 
bee. betwirt the two claſſes; that 
1 the 
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the ordinary thief has but little to 
fay, while his brother of higher 
degree turns orator, and with falſe 

Principles and infinuating ſpeeches, 
renders his profeſſion honourable 

and popular, till a nation is betrayed 
into its own ruin, and becomes a 
ſpectacle of miſery to other ſtates, 
bo bave been wiſe enough to pro- 
: vide better for their own AY. 


2 Every f government ought to is. 
upon ĩts guard againſt ſuch men, be- 
fore they have intoxicated the lower 
order of the people with that enthuſi- 
aſtic notion of natural privilege a- 


giainſt poſitive law, which leads direct- 


ly to rebellion: and the people ſhould 

be better informed in due time, leſt 
their ignorance make them a prey 
to thoſe who labour ſo induftriouſly 
to deceive them. To wean them 
from that patriotic froth, with which 

5 ay have. been ſo long treated, - we 
1 muſt 


EY 

muſt teach them how to examine 
things by the plain rules of common 
ſenſe and poſitive law; and then 
they will ſee how they have been 
dancing after the unſubſtantial de- 
luſions of oratory, and diſcover at 
laſt, that there is no liberty without 
law, no ſecurity without obedience. 


I never met with any diſcourſe, on 

the ſubje& of allegiance, better cal- 

culated to open their eyes than the 
following, and therefore would re- 
commend the ſerious Muſideration 


ol it to all thoſe who wiſh well to 


their country, eſpecially at this time 
when ſo many wiſh ill to it. Ic 
| was written by a gentleman emi- 
' nently ſkilled in the Engliſh law, 
— who had ſtudied the conſtitution with 
integrity of mind, and has repre- 

ſented it with very great ability. | 
That the government of England, or 
any part of it, is not legally refifi- 


e 
-ible with force, is the poſition he 
lays down; and he proves it by 
conſidering the people's allegiance 
purſuant to the poſitive law of the 
land, and the rights of the Engliſh 
monarchy, as they are by law ex- 
preſsly and undoubtedly eftabliſhed. 


A DISCOURSE | 


DISCOURSE 


on TUE 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: | 


7 F it be a truth that laws (however 
originated) bind a people, the people 
of b England are bound not td reſiſt with 
force the King, or thoſe comtniffioned by 
him, in any caſe, or upon any pretence 
whatſoever. This is to be alledged as a 
fundamental principle in arguing from 
_ poſitive law; and hence it flows, and is 
a2 known maxim of the Engliſh law, that 
| the perſon of the ſovereign is not puniſh- 
able nor coereible by force; and in the 
: practicable forms of proceeding, tranſ- 
greflions againſt this law are judged upon 
B accu- 


21 
accuſations after the form of high trea- 

- ſon. This conſequence of law, the main- 
tainers of reſiſtance ſcarce deny ; for they 
ſeem to go off from, and ſurmount poſi- 
| tive law, ſuppoſing a power, which they 
_ call the people, ſuperior to all law, hav- 
ing it in their hands to reduce laws and 
law-makers all together; and ſo they | 
think they argue upon ſure grounds. 


But this eludes the hypotheſis, which is, 


that the people are ſubjeR, and bound by 
| the laws: for it is the fame as ſaying 
that there i is no law but in active force, | 
| which force is not conſtant ; for ſome- 
times one, and ſometimes another divi- 
ion or faction of the people proves to 
be ſtrongeſt; and then the laws, if there 
may be any, are changeable, and that, 
which. men call right and wrong, is con- 


tingent, as a weather-cock that varies | 


with: the air : all which is ridiculous to 
affirm in diſcourſe. But in a nation that 
bath eſtabliſhed laws, all queſtions of right 

and wrong are referred to executive power, 
| | a Þ 
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in ſuch * of determination as the 
| laws have preſcribed ; that is by regular 


| proceſs before competent Judges, againſt 
whom there is no juſt * a 


But e nothing can juftify refiſt= 
ance, but what will amount to a juſt and 
legal defence upon an indictment of high 

treaſon. If ſo, examine all the ordinary 

? pretenſions for reſiſtance, and they will be 
found wanting. As firſt, the abuſe of 
royal power. That will not do, for it is 
a rule of law, that the King can do no 
wrong, becauſe al ads of the government 
againſt law are nullities; and ſuch have 
no legal effect, and juſtify no commiſ- 
ſioner or agent whatſoever, Then, next, 
immediate violence from the perſon of 
the king upon a ſubj ect, will alſo fail; for 
| defendendo is no legal plea in caſe of an 
inferior officer, much leſs in treaſon ; for 
the law againſt compaſſing the death of 
the king, hath no exception. Then, as 
to perſonal defects or incapacities, be it 
B 2 + in 
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in the higheſt degree, as madneſs, lunacy, 
infancy, ' or negligence, they afford na 
matter of defence in treaſon; for what- 
ever the reſiſters fay, the law fays there 
| can be no ſuch thing: for if human in- 
firmity in ſuch caſes may be alledged, de- 
 fighing people will ever pretend it, to 
ſerve the turn of their ambition. In a 
word, the law owns no miſchief to a peo- | 
ple in general or particular, ſo conſidera- 
ble as to be put into the ſcales againſt 
high treaſon. Liztleton's rule, better a | 
miſchief than an inconvenience, ſounds odd- 
| ly ; but it hath this very meaning, and 
is very good law; and the reaſon is, there 
can be no law but contingent miſchiefs 
to | particulars may, and often da happen; 
but the conſideration of them doth not 
diſable a law that bath. a general view. 
And whoever argues againſt a law, from 
a | ſuppoſition of ſuch miſchicfs poſlible, 
= argues againſt all law. and for anarchy 
and confuſion, The law hath likewiſe - 
| another rule, which reſpeats the, ſame 
caſe 1 


15 | 
eaſe ; which is de minimis non curat lex: 
and no contin gent miſchiefs to particular 
perſons are regarded againſt the general 
convenience of a law, eſpecially when 
goyernment, common peace, and pro- 


tection depends upon it. 


| Theſe maxims of law are ſufficient to 
anſwer all the popular reaſonings of men, 

built upon the poflibility of particular 

miſchiefs. But all reaſoning is out of 
doors, where there is poſitive law. None 
will deny the ſtatute of treaſons to be 
law, and in full force. And then there 
is a new ground upon which the caſe 
ſtands ; ſo that if there were any former 
maxims, modifications, practices, or ſet- 
tlements of power contrary to that, call 
them covenants, contracts, fundamental 
principles, or whatever you pleaſe, they 
all fink into and are drowned in that, 
2g latter laws, not conſiſtent with, al- 
ways repeal former. And it is well it is 
ſo⸗ for there are evidences in hiftory, | 
dat 


16. 
chat before the making of that law, 
which the lawyers ſay is but declaratory 
of what the law was in truth before, 
there were great ſtretches, and even lzfe 
majeftas was conſtrued treaſon. A far- 
ther uſe ſhall be made of this Matute, 

which was a vaſt eaſe and ſafety to the 
| people, in ſome reflections by and by; 
and in the mean time let it be obſerved, 
that it is not fair to alledge for anſwer, 
that it is not ingenuous to refer to ac- 
tual proceſs, or courſe of law, and the 
conſequences of it; becauſe all govern- 
ments will take care of themfelves, and 
that the laws "ſhall be declared en- 
tirely on their fide ; as if this inſiſting 
on poſitive law were a ſubterfuge ra- 
ther than an argument. But ſuch an- 
ſwer cannot be allowed to be juſt, or 


any colour: for will not all irregular 
| perſons, as well as tray tors, viz. felons, | 
and other evil: ders, if they may come 
off: {0;-or if -they are too ſtrong for the 
n the. ſame ching ? hy the 
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one more than the, other? To obje& 

power, againſt | the force of poſitive law 
is ridiculous ; for without a title to ab- 
ſolute power, there can be no law at all. 
To. temper this, therefore, i in England. 


6 


= oy competent to >. decide all queſ- 
tions of right and wrong, whether it 
concerns powers or intereſts, and ſuch 
as are put under all obligations of duty 
and oaths to do right according to law. 
3 But yet to enforce this reaſoning i in far 
vour of non reſiſtance, and bring it to 
the height of demonſtration, let thejudges 
immediate authority, though that. be de- 
ciſive, be ſuſpended, and the caſe ſtated 
upon univerſal Principles, and reaſons a 
. * 


. terms, mon-refiftance and 
paſſe bve-obedience, com monly uſed in this 
diſpute, . are ſynonimous, and mean one 
and the fame thing, that is, a negation 
of all active . whatever the conſe- 


quence 


[$3 

quence be, Obediexce, in the common 
acceptation of the word, ſdunds active, 
and therefore doth not well bear ſuch an 
adjective as paſive; non- reſſtance is pro- 
perly poſfive : but common uſe hath con- 
founded the language, and diverſe words 

or phraſes brought to ſignify one and the 
fame thing ; which is only a chooſing to 
ſuffer rather than obey unlawful com- 
mands. And it is very injurious to infer 
from ſuch a behaviour, that any power | 
or prerogative, more than is lawful is 


thereby recognized ; but it is one way, 4 


and an effectual one, of flying in the 
face of an exorbitant power, and a flat 
contradiction to it. Thence it is in- 
ferred, that in all civil concerns, the law 


is the rule of obedience, whether a&ive 


or (as it is termed) paſſive; only the for- 
mer belongs to lawful, and the latter to 
unlawful commands. And there can be 
no better means of afferting the rights 
of the people by law, than the diſown- 
ing unlawful commands by patient ſuffer- 
ing. 


f 9 1 
ing. For which reaſon the pdſive * | 
| drence men are the moſt expreſs defenders 
of the laws againſt unbounded preroga- 
tive; as was demonſtrated by the he- 

roic carriage of ſome of the enthroniſ- 
ed clergy towards the government 11 in the 
laſt century. 


And here i it may not be 8 to ob- 
ſerve, that inſtead of the old way of ex- 
preſſion, the laws of this kingdom or 
nation, his Majeſty's laws, the laws of 
the land, or the common law, ſome 
affect to uſe the word conflitution; which ; 


in itſelf is no bad word, and means no 


other than as before. But it is com- 
monly brought forward with a republi- 
can face, as if it meant ſomewhat ex- 

cluding, or oppoſite to the monarchy, 

and, cared an ann as of a co-or- 
which. 1 mn, viz; | the 3 : 
of England, Rill implies, - ag of old, the | 


3 whole law ; as the ErOWn, in all the au- | 
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thentic books is maintained to be 2 


juſtitie : : and it is no where to be found 


that the crown was one thing, and the 
conſtitution another; but the true con- 


ſtitution of England is the monarchy 
as eſtabliſhed by law.. And ſo acts of 
parliament always refer (and anciently 
' more expreſs than now) to the grant and 
ordination of the crown, with the uſual 
additions reſpecting the two houſes. It 
is dangerous to vary the language of the 
law; becauſe thoſe, who do not well diſ- 
tinguiſh, are thereby carried into miſ- 
taken notions of the mn 


As to precedents, they are not to be 


received as a rule of legal authority, but 
when done in quiet and regular times, 
approved and allowed by a conſtant uſage 


in ſueceeding times: for eſeapes are no 

| precedents. There have been ſome of 
this ſort, witneſs the parricide of King 
Charles the Firſt by Cromwell, who (to 
g0 no higher) died in his bed. Which 

i; action 


mY 
action hath not been allowed a warrants 
able precedent; but yet wicked men, if 
permitted to have power, would alledge 
and uſe it as ſuch. Undue precedents are 
very dangerous to liberty ; for there are 
more and ſtronger inſtances of exorbitant 
prerogatives, than of republican en- 
croachments; and the argument is as 
good for the one as the other. There- 
fore actions out of courſe, irregular, and 
time-ſerving, ſhould not be received as 
precedents deciſive, in juſtification of 
powers. Theſe prejudices being remov- 
ed, let the caſe of obedience be ſtated 
upon the true frame and oeconomy of 
right in the world, and particularly upon 
the goneral or common law of Eng- 
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In all governments that ever were or 
can be, the ſupreme power, wherever 
it is lodged; is and muſt be uncontroul- 
able and irreſiſtible. That is a truth in- 
"on: in the notion of authority or 
Cc 1 power, 
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power, for the one being granted, the 
other follows; as two and two are equal 
with four, becauſe, i in the idea, they are 
one and the ſame. Government reſiſt- 
üble is no government, and thoſe, who 
fay the contrary, are to be talked with 
no more than ſceptics in philoſophy, 
who ptetend to doubt every thing, even 


of their own beſſence, which that very 
doubting demonſtrates. 80 that, i in any | 


ſettled tate; the ſupreme power, whie- 
1 ther it reſides i in one, à few, or many, 
may not be lawfully reſiſted, in any 
| 6s whatſoever, by any coercive force. 
In Enaladd, tha e 4 e is 
by law lodged in the crown, together 
with the two houſes of parliament, when 
duly aſſembled. It is not at all material 
whether, or how, t might have been 
otherwiſe placed ;*though it is naturally 
Impoſſible; that, in England, 'It can re- 
| l in ll the r (as hath been vain- 


of | 


13 
of old) the people of England being 
ſeparated too far aſunder, ever to be im- 
mediately joined in one action. It is 
enough here, that, by indubitable law 
and right, the crown with the ſtates of 
parliament, are to all intents the ſupreme 
authority, being what is-termed the *. 
gillative pbiber, which no ſubject ought 
to gainſay or reſiſt. This will ſurely 
de granted ;. for whoever pretended to 
gainſay or reſiſt an act of parliamentz 
although, by · natural poſſibility, it may 
be as iniquitous as any action of a fingle 
perſon can be? Lord Coke will have it, 
that acts of parliament, againſt common 
juſtice are void, as (for inſtance) if an 
act were paſt ſor erecting a judicature to 
determine parte inauditd alterd. But 
rhis muſt be underſtoad in conſciente 
and natural reaſon only, andi not by the 
ſentence of the courts of- law; elſe,” the 
acts to veſt and diveſt private eſtates, and 
attainders of dbſentees, and divers others, 
1 TRI 0299 een es would 


1 
would run a ſhrewd riſk ; in Weſtminſter- 
hall. . x 


1 neceſſarily happens, in the actul!l 
adminiſtration of government, that by 
reaſon the perſons, inveſted with power, : 
cannot act all things directly, the byſi- 
neſs i is diſtributed in divers manners, ac- 


the making, judging, and executing laws 


cording to the policy of ſeveral ſtates, ta | 


for - puniſhing, defending, compelling, 


divided offices, or branches of power, 
may be committed to ſingle perſons, or 
bodies of men, as laws have provided; 
and then all thoſę perſons or authorities 
become parts. of the ſupreme power in 
their reſpective provinces. And (withe 
out regard to wrong or right) as the 
whole ſupreme power is, ſo are they, in 
their proper juriſdictions, irreſiſtible by 
law upon any pretence whatſoever ; not 
allowing * man even liberty of ſelf, 
EA * 
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preſervation. For whoever thought it 
| lawful for one accuſed, or condemned 
capitally, knowing himſelf to be inno- 
cent, and groſsly abuſed in the judgment, 
to kill the judge or jury, or hang'up the 
hangman to ſave his own neck? a man 
kills the bailiff that attacks him with 
force to take him; it is an offence capi- 
tal, and he cannot plead /e defendendo; 
and the law requires no proof of malice. 
Theſe conſiderations refle& ſtrongly up- 

. wards, upon the ſupreme power itſelf : 
for if the derivatives, in their offices, 
may not be reſiſted on any pretence, how | 
comes the principal, or ſupreme in the 
execution of the whole power, to be re- 


fſiſtible by force? _ 


But farther, in England (whatever 
may be elſewhere) the grand diſtinction 
of the ſupreme power is into the legiſla- 
tive and the executive, which latter com- 
priſeth all actual coercion and force en- 
tirely in itſelf. As to the former, as the 
. law 
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law now ſtands (for the opinions and 
modes of ſpeaking, which took place in 
ancient times are dropt) it is moſt certain, 
that in real effect, the two houſes of par- 
liament have a co- authority with the 

crown in making laws; or it may be 
more agteeable, in other words, to ſay 
a negative voice upon all legiſlative acts; 
or a little more, that is, a ſort of roga- 
tion, or power to move for, and give a 
ſpring to, new laws by petition, or other- 
wiſe, as the practice ie. S0 as, in the 
main, no new law, of any ſort, can be 
made or diſcharged for taxing, or other- 
wiſe, without the formal and actual con- 
currence of both houſes of parliament; 
and either diſſenting or non-conſenting,. 
no new law is or can be made. And 
this union of powers, in the making of 
laws, is that which, in England, is pro- 
perly the ſupreme power abſolutely and 
to all intents. The next thing is to con- 


cider how it is diſtributed, that is, be- 


tween the crown | and the two houſes ; 
for 


1 


for there is no power or authority which 


is not derived from, or under, them or 
one of them. 


And firſt, it is not found that the two 
houſes, beyond this concurrent power in 
legiſlature, claim any proper agency 
whatſoever in the government. As for 

judicature in the lords houſe, it depends 

on the executive power of the crown, as 

other courts of juſtice do. Even private 
_ perſons have often the like propriety in 
jutiſdiction; and it is the king's juſtice, 

though adminiſtered by the lords: for 

| the writs of error, that are the founda- 
| tion of the legal juriſdiction, are return- 
able coram rege in parliamento, And, as 
to them and the commons, the office of 

_ counſelling, petitioning, repreſenting, &c. 
in virtue of the very words, excludes 

acting: and it is what every private per- 

on may, and often hath a right to do. 
But the houſes, either ſeverally or joint- 

1y, have this capacity in the On de- 
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gree, being the greateſt council, and moſt 
univerſal repreſentative that can be called 
of aſſembled legally in England. But 
yet, excepting the ſhare in the legiſlative 
and judicature, no acts of the houſes, or 
of either of them, are coercive, or will 

| impeach any man at common law for 
| diſobedience; and as for matters of pri- 
vilege, grown into courſe, the coercion = 

| is ſtill (formally) granted by the crown, 
and an officer of the crown, the ſerjeant 

of the mace, aſſigned to execute the 
houſe's orders in matters of privilege. 
Elſe, the commons claim no judicature, not 

ſo much as power to adminiſter an oath; 
and in matters of acculation, are peti- 
tioners to inform, as the ſenſe of the word 

impetitis is, not unlike a grand inqueſt of 
the whole nation. All which matters 
are mentioned, leſt any of, theſe particu- 
lars, if omitted, might be miſtaken for an 

authoritative ſhare in the executive So- 
vernment of England. 


Then 


— 
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Then farther, it appears, that all the 
ſupreme power of the government of 
England, except only that which is lodg- 
ed in the two houſes of parliament, is 
to be found in the crown. The general 
inference from thence is plain and obvi- 
ous; but to purſue it by ſteps. There 
are two conditions of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, the one in the ſitting, and the other 
in the vacancy of parliament. The fit- 
ting, as to time, place, and continuance 
_ (faving the effect of the ſeptennial act), is 
known to be in the pure direction of the 
crown; yet conſidering, that out of par- 
liament, there may want means to peti- 
tion or adviſe, de arduis regni, it is an act 
of conſcientious truſt and juſtice in the 
crown to the people in general (the ſaid 
law apart), to hold frequent parliaments, 
and much more ſo according to that law, 
which turns it to a ſpecific right, that the 
Intent of it ſhould be purſued. But, in 
all points whatſoever, ſaving what has 
been alledged, the government of Eng- 
D 2 land, 
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land, in and out of parliament, is exat- 
ly the ſame; and none can ſay, that the 
crown hath leſs power of government 
when the parliament is fitting than in 
vacation, nor * . in vacation 
than when fitting. | 


* To obviate an NOR that, in va- 
cancy of parliaments, there is no ſu- 
preme power iz efſe, becauſe no ne- 


las can be made, without which capa- 


a ſupreme power, but it is often perfect 


city, the ſupreme power is imperfeQ, 
and, in the fullneſs of that authority, 
ceaſeth; let it be obſerved, that a power 


of poſitive legiſlature is not incident to 


without any legiſlative power at all. Ag 

in Turkey, according to the maxime of 
policy there, no power upon earth 
can alter their laws, for the laws reſult 
from the religion of the country ; as here 


no power can alter the doctrines of the 


| goſpel. And, with them, the queſtion 


is never what ſhould be, but what is the 
law ; 


_ and yet there is a ſupreme power 


in the perſon of the emperor, as muſt be 

| confeſſed, And the ſtrains and abuſes of 
- miniſters there, to ſerve the turns of power, 
and the pleaſure of great men, againſt | 
Juſtice and their laws, is no anſwer to the 
conſtitution which, in tief, is unalter- 
able ; and yet there is a ſupreme power. 
But to be more plain. If there were no 
laws at all in a country, but the will and 
pleaſure of a potentate, or ſome juncto, 


were really and truly the law ; that binds 


every ſubje in conſcience to dbedience. 
Vet even that ſupreme power is ſubject 
to rules, or law; for there is not, nor 
can there be, any power upon the face 


of the earth, above, or without law. 


For where none are declared, and there 
is no ſuperior to exact accounts, yet the 
law of natural juſtice and equity prevail. 
And ſo a deſpotic ruler is tied up as much 
to the law, in. duty and conſcience, as 
any ſub-governor is, who, by his com- 
' miſſion, is reſtricted to rules. But this 
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duty of all governments doth not im- 
peach the notion of ſupreme, whether it 
be declared, or reſts in the mind by na- 


ture. Either is without coercion, and 


_ equally obligatory. If coercion be ſup- 


| poſed, then the power that coerceth taxes 


the place of ſupreme: and it is a Pelion 
upon /a to ſet power over power ; for 
that which hath the coercion of others, 
muſt be incoercible itſelf. And ſuppoſe 
ing that, and no obligation but conſci- 
ence and duty in the ſupreme power, 
where is the difference, whether it be 
guided by poſitive and declared law, or 
by natural juſtice ? All that can be ſaid 
is, that laws afliſt the weak capacities of 
| ſome men in power, by telling them 
what ought, and what ought not to be 
done, which their own natural ſkill might 
not perhaps have found out. Though I 


may ſay there is ſcarce a ſincere perſon 


in the world, whom the golden rule, do 
as you would be done by, will not direct: 

ſo it is corrupt will, and not want of un- 

ng der- | 
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derſtanding, which often miſleads men; 


and takes place againſt poſitive law, as 
well as againſt natural juſtice. So that 
it returns every way upon the conſcience. 
of powers; for if we admit a ſuperior 


coercion, or in the common phraſe, a li- 
berty (with power) to reſiſt, even that 
may be exerciſed with as bad a conſcience 
as the other; and then what is got by 


the bargnin ;: * 


But it is a moſt pernicious error to diſ- 


charge the ſupreme power of the obliga- 
tion to juſtice for conſcience ſake, as they 


yy do, who ſay acts of the ſupreme power, 


or (in the forenſical ſtyle) legiſlative acts, 
or acts of parliament, are always juſt, 
and though made in partial caſes, are not 
| injurious becauſe abſolute. For a legiſ- 
lative or ſupreme power, wherever it re- 
fides, is as much bound to common juſ- 
tice and equity, in every public act, as a 


private man is obliged to common truſt 


and honeſty, And he that fays ſuch 


N powers 


ans 
. r 
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powers do no injury, though their act 
is (as in poſſibility it may be) moſt un- 
juſt and wicked, becauſe they cannot be 
contradicted, muſt, at the ſame time; 
allow that a private man who breaks a 
ſecret truſt, or kills his father, there be- 
ing no evidence to check or convict him, 
is a very honeſt man, and hath done 
no wrong. Wherefore, if the conſci- 
ences of men were not ſome ſecurity in 
the general among promiſcuous ſocieties, 
and in the ordinary dealings of the world; 
the caſes of innocent men, who are moſt 

apt to rely. on it, were very hard. But 
I dare fay, that however open differences 
make a noiſe, there is in the world, as 
| bad as it is, more juſtice among men, 

upon account of the common obligation 
of equity and conſcience, than from all 
the proceſs of law and coercion of the 
magiſtrate all the world over. And theſe 
men, who argue. ſo ſtrongly againſt all 
truſt, eſpecially that lodged in governors, 
which is and will be a pure truſt as long 
_ 
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as the world ſtands, only ſhew how lit. 
tle of that principle js to be found in 
themſclyes, which they think wholly 
wanting in others. It is moſt certain 
that numbers of men, whenever a pub- 
lic truſt js repoſed in them, may (I wiſh 
I could not as truly ſay ſometimes do) 
break all the commandments of God, 
as well of the firſt as ſecond table, as 


any private perſons 2gainſt whom they 
are choſe to be a guard. And to con- 


clude: the having power is ſo far from 


an excuſe for doing bad thiogs, that It 
aggravates them; as when dogs, that are 
to keep, worry the ſheep. A common 
thief has more to ſay for himſelf, than 
an oppreſſor or murderer by power, who 
cannot be coerced. All theſe matters 
laid together make it plain, that wbe⸗- 
ther there be a legiſlative power in eſe 
or not, there is always a ſupreme power 
which commands all the forces of the 
ſtate, and is by law, as well in the ab- 
E 1 
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ſence as in the preſence of the legiſla- 
; tive, irreſiſtible with force; and that 
will fall out to be the caſe of the crown 
of England. = 


Theſe premiſes will moſt clearly ap- 
pear, if we conſider that the legiſlature, 
' whereof the two houſes partake, is of 
ſuch a nature, that reſiſtance with force 
_ doth not take place againſt it. For laws 
themſelves are but the voice or words A 
power, and have authority to create 
duty, but no active force to compel hs 
dience, or to which refiſtance can be 
applied; for who can offer to reſiſt a 
mere ſound? When the executive power 
comes forward with a ſtrong hand, then 
there is ſomewhat to reſiſt, but not elſe. 

Therefore refiſtance or obedience, active 

or paſhve, relate wholly to the executive 

power, without which the legiſlative is 
weak and ineffectual. Now all the reſt. 
of the ſupreme power of the government 
28 — 
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of England (except only legiſlature, or 
the non-refiftible part, wherein only the 
two houſes are ſharers) being owned' to 
refide in the crown, it follows that the 
' fame neceſſity, which makes any power 
irreſiſtible, makes the crown of England 
irreſiſtible with force, upon any pretence 
whatſoever ; which conſequence is ſo 
plain, that it need not be inforced with 
varying the expreſſions, or with repeti- 
tions. And then upon the ſame account, 
it follows that, as concerning the paſſive- 
obedience or non-refſtance of the ſubje& 
with active force (legiſlature always ex- 
|  cepted, as not concerned in the queſtion) 
the monarchy of England is the ſupreme 
power, and ought not to be oppoſed with 
force againſt its force in any caſe, nor 
upon any pretence ; ſuch oppoſition be- 
ing a crime the laws ſtyle treaſon or 
rebellion ; for which the ſame laws al- 
low no manner of Juſtification. 
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As to thoſe nice arguers for reſiſtance, 
who perpetually harp upon the abuſe of 
| power, and the ſad effects of it, which 
they would prevent or cure by refiſtance, 
they are eaſily anſwered. The matter of 
right and wrong is indeed founded in 
nature, and in that quality; a law itſelf, 
however regularly enacted, may be (as 
before hinted) abominable and wicked 
that is, the very legillative power, were 
it the majority of the people (which is 
5 not poffible), or in ſelect hands, as it or- 
dinarily is, may tyrannize, and offend 
againſt all the rules of natural Juſtice, 
common ſenſe, and equity; for which 
chat power is to anſwer, as having tranſ- 
greſſed and broke their truſt: but it is to 
God only; for elſe the correctors of them 
become at that inſtant the legiſlative 
power, and then we are where we were 
before. Now there is a diſtinction to be 
| made here, which is between misfortune 
and i injury. F or if a 4 is a ſufferer 


under 
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under 2 general, however wicked, law, 
he is unfortunate, but not injured ; be- 
cauſe he can claim no more than the 
common benefit. of the laws of his coun- 
tty. And having, in due form, ſtood 
| the judgment of the law; be tab aſk no 
more; his appeal muſt be above; there 
is no power on earth to relieve him. 
This was the caſe of Socrates, and we 
have his example, as well a6 reaſoning, 
im the report of his caſe, to confirm what 
is Here maintained. In ſhort, it is abſo- 
lately impoſlible ſo to order affairs, but 
that whoever bath power to do right, 

hath of conſequence, power to do. wrong. | 


Aud if refiftance be introduced upon a 


fuppoſal (which may be made no leſs ar- 
bitrarily and anfincerely than any act of 
power can be, and commonly is ſo) f 
the undue and inſincere uſe of regular 
powers, at is. - declaring plainly, that 
there can be no government nor Uiftribu- 
ure juſtice at all in the world. 


| And 
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And to complete the argument, the 
poſitive law, or ſtatute (which was men- 
tioned before, but not ſpecified as to one 
article) is abſolutely decifive of the queſ- 
tion, in the very terms. It is the arti- 
cle in the ſtatute of 25 Edward III. 
which makes it high treaſon to levy war. 
This is an expreſſron ſo general, that it 
forbids reſiſtance upon any pretence; for 
the government is armed, and if oppoſ= 
ed at all, muſt be oppoſed by arms, that 
is in array of war, or (as they ſay) more 
guerrino. And whatever the cauſe is, tho 
not directed, perhaps, againſt the King, 
but to pull down bad houſes, deſtroy en- 
gine looms, and the like popular, and 
(as they think) meritorious En it 
is ſolemnly adjudged to be treaſon, as 
levying war within this article. 'So that 
refiſtance with force, which muſt be by 
levying war, is prohibited on pain of 
death by a poſitive law ; which you tho 
matter paſt all pute. 1 
bn FD As 
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As to the objection, that paſſive obe- 
dience or non-refiftance is a ſlaviſn and de- 
generate principle, it is a miſtake; ſo far 
from it, it is a principle of liberty and 
| ſecurity. For can any man be free, and 
ſafe from the outrages of oppreffive, po- 
tent neighbours, who doth not live un- 
der a power ſufficient to keep the peace, 
and protect him? The ſovereign power 
is high and remote, and commonly the 

intereſt of it is to be a friend to the com- 
munity. If the abuſes, when there are 
any, fall hard upon the great men Who 
are near it, they are compenſated in the 
ſhare that devolves among them; witlt 
which they would be more ready to op- 

preſs their inferiors, if ſomebody were 
not above them to give protection and 
redreſs. And if the luſts and diſorders, 
ſometimes incident to power, bring evil 

upon the people, it is ſcarce ever ſo great, 

but they are amply compenſated by the 

| ordinary peace and protection they enjoy. 

8 5 There 
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There is much more danger of oppreſ- 
ſion to a common man from bad neigh - 
bours, private enemies, and wrong doers, 
as alſo from the cabals at the next door, 
than from the potency of the govern- 
ment, though it ſhould happen to be 
none of the beſt, And it is found that | 

the worſt governments are thaſe that have 

moſt heads and hands; for the abuſes of 
ſuch are more diffuſed, and turn to a 
more general oppretlion, 


In regard to the queſtions put by ſome 
men—As, can it be imagined a nation 
ever ſubmitted to be tyrannized over by 
. one man? Or is it fit that one man 
ſhould have it in his power to make all 

the reſt miſerable? However i impertinent 
theſe queſtions are to the cauſe, in a juſt 

way of reaſoning, yet they may be an- 
ſwered by other queſtions. As, can it 
be believed, that a people were ever 
willin ag, or conſented, that thieves, ma- 
— 
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lefactors, and cheats, every where in 
plenty, ſhould have liberty to ravage and 
deſtroy at their pleaſure? And will not 

a people chooſe rather to be ſubject to 

one man's pleaſure, upon a fair under- 
ſtanding, who is potent and can protect 
them, than be left at large to fight it 
out continually, in clans and combina- 
tions to gain a little defence and ſafety ? 
They muſt anſwer, if any thing, right: 
but then, ſay they, you may change, and 
have a better government. True, you 
may change, but ſeldom comes a better. 
If they ſay it is better the government 
be weak and precarious, becauſe, for 
fear of themſelves they will do no injury. 
No, nor yet (through the ſame fear) hin- 
der others from doing injury, which is 


5 worſt of all; and who lives that has not 


had experience of this? But not to re- 
fine farther, let it be only « obſerved, that 
the force of the argument of the re- 
ſiſters lies in magnifying the evils of bad 

government, and they will have thoſe 
evils taken in the utmoſt extremity,though 
£ F 0 but 
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but naturally poſſible, and in no ſort 
_ probable, if ever known to haye happen- 
ed in the world. But they ſay nothing 
of the evils that attend the want of power 
in a government, which make a ſharper 
catalogue by much than the other; and 
they are ſuch as never fail to happen, 
and, what is worſe, affect the whole 
people wherever they do happen; as 
all muſt know by experience, when the 
nerves of government have been relaxed. 
No political ſtate is perfect, and the leaſt 
evil is the beſt, Public good, fo much 
in theſe men's mouths, is a cloak which 
hypocrites always wear, and if you turn 


it up a little, the naſty ſelf-intereſt, in- 


juſtice, and oppreſſion will appear, that 
lie lurking under it. Thoſe, who have 
been more than once burnt, which is the 

caſe of the Engliſh nation, will (it is to 


be hoped) watch well ſuch fuel. The 


| hardeſt caſe of the juſteſt government is, 
that they are forced to deceive to make 
people happy ; that is, to be quiet, or 


to take what is good for them. Give 
1 me 
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me the private man that dares be honeſt, 
and the government that dares do juſtice. 
Men who live in peace and ſafety, which 


are the ordinary fruits of government, 

are like men in health; then they are not 
contented, but long for preferment, ho- 
nour, luxury, and pleaſures: but when 
they fall under diſeaſes, and are in pain, 
then they would — all for pure health 
and eaſe. 


: Te is not foreign to theſe ſpeculations, ' 
to put in a word in behalf of the Eng- 
lich monarchy and government, which 
hath many advantages to the people, but 
none more glorious than this; that all 
ads of the crown, againſt law, are mere 
nullities ; and all, who act under them, 
are obnoxious to the law, and ſo far from 
being protected, that they may be queſ- 
tioned and puniſhed by that very power, 
againſt whom its own command is no 
defence or juſtification. And for this 


_ cauſe, all authentic commands are putin _ 
. writing, 


% 
writing, or ſealed, or no perſon, ſerved: 
with ſuch command, can be proſecuted 


for contempt in not obeying. For the 
party may know by that, whether it be 
a legal command, which requires active 
obedience, or not; and then by whoſe 
fault it is ſent forth, whereby the proper 
officer may be brought to anſwer for it: 
This conſtitution never was heard of in 
any ſtate but the Engliſh, nor is it extant 
in force under any other government 
upon earth: ſo little danger is there of 
exceſſes from the Engliſh monarchy. But 
if I were debarred this patriarchal privi- 
lege, and had my lot in times of diſor- 
der, and were put upon a choice of the 
two, I would certainly, upon the compe- 
tition, rather yield to one abſolute poten- 
tate, tale quale, who had power ſufficient 
to govern and protect, than to live in 
perpetual fear 'and proper guard againſt 


injury and oppreffion from the moſt cruel 

of all ſorts, that is (not ſuperiors ſo much 

as) equals, or rather inferiors. It is an 
4 | ._  _oblere- 
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dbſervation, which the general experience 
of ages may vouch, viz. that the calami- 


ties, which have fallen upon the people 
of England from the ſtate of the govern- 
ment, have been incomparably more by 
reaſon of too little, than of too much 
power exerciſed by the kings; and that 
by how much nearer the ſtate hath warp- 
ed towards what ſome call a common- 
wealth, by ſo much hath tyranny got 
ground, and the true liberty of the peo- 
ple ſunk down; whereof great part never 
emerged to them, no not after the former 
government hath been happily reſtored. 


But to conclude with doing right to 


the cauſe, I muſt needs ſay, that it is not 
a juſt balance of intereſt which always 
regulates the good or evil conſequences 


of power; but the mere ſhew, name, 
opinion, and prejudice, or rather hu- 
mour of the people go a great way in it. 
-For it may be obſerved, that it is not 
—_— to do men good, but they muſt 
£392 think 
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think and accept of it as ſuch, and alſo 
truſt their government; or elſe, what- 
ever the truth is, they will not flouriſh 
in numbers and increaſe of trade and 


wealth. Therefore it is a moſt wicked ” 


practice of the faction, to labour, as they 
do, to create miſunderſtandings and diſ- 
truſt in the people of their government, 
which muſt needs tend to the deſtruction 
of their welfare and increaſe. Now, to 
conſider the caſe rightly, and make a 
judgment from the extremes, it is almoſt 
impoſſible, that proſperity, by increaſe 
of people and wealth, ſhould happen 
under the great Afiaric monarchies (al- 
though now, as the world tranſcends in 
wickedneſs, there can be no other than 
abſalute government there) ; for the peo- 
ple cannot have reaſon to think themſelves 
ſafe and ſecure in the advances they make, 
and, being careleſs of that, are ambitious 
of nothing but power to tyrannize over 
others, as they themſelves are tyrannized 
oyer by their ſuperiors they think of no 
proſ- 
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proſperity but through oppreſſion; and 
ſo, by common conſent, all are ſlaves. 
And this wolviſh humour is ſuch; that 
the governments think their ſecurity lies 
in the deſtruction and depopulation of 
provinces. And, to ſay truth, all defec- 


tion from common honeſty and truth, 
which ſhould tie people reaſonably 7 f 


gether, not only tends to, but makes ab- 
ſolute government neceſſary. Hence, 
from the very name of monarchy, men 
derive a prejudice, as if no ſecurity for 
life or eſtate were had under it; when it 
may be made appear, that in monarchio 
countries, which have laws of govern- 
ment, as well as of property, ſuch as we 
call mixt, there is more real ſecurity than 
zs to be found elſewhere, although there 
may be much more pretenſion to it. To 
" inſtance in the pretended republics of Ve- 
nice and Holland; the former is a peſti- 
lent ariſtocracy of the worſt ſort, that is, 
of a multitude, under which the com- 
munity of the people have no law or juſ- 
tice 
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tice on their ſide, but as they gain the 
protection of one great man againſt an- 
other. And the other is Holland, which 
hath no popular elections (eſſential to a 
republic), but burgomaſters fill vacancies 
by a majority of themſelves; and ſo a 
faction is always prevalent, both in the 
towns of which the combination conſiſts, 
and in the ſtadthouſe, whereby the lands 
of the countries all about are made direct 
laviſh, and ſometimes taxed ſo as not be 
worth owning ; and all to fave the citi- | 
zens purſes ; and all preferments and ſuc- 
ceſſion run in a match-making channel 
and family relation; ; and yet the name of 
republics holds theſe in credit, and the 
people are pleaſed, increaſe and thrive, 
But whatever becomes of the humour and 
| fancies of people, it is certain, that for 
the true utility of government, when ſe- 5 
dition is not permitted to grow too much 
upon it, the government of England is 
the ſafeſt and beſt en in the 
world. | 
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* dear Bret href, 


oo live in an age and in a country, > 
| in which moſt men think they have 
a right to do and fay juſt what they 
pleaſe. Thus far, indeed, we are till un- 
der the protection of the law, that one 
man cannot ſhoot another through the 
head without being hanged for it; unleſs 
he does it upon a principle of honour. But 
he may aſperſe characters, accuſe the in- 


zocent, put darkneſs for light and light 


for darkneſs, blaſpheme God, diſhonour 
= king, and expoſe the nakedneſs of his 
© _ country 


(| 
i 
j 
{| 
| 


Which is now ſo much decayed, may be 


12 


1 country, without being called to any ac- 
count. 


Before the flood of Noah, the earth was 
filled with violence, God was deſpiſed, alk 


goodneſs was trampled under foot, and 
they were too far gone to take any 
warning. The Goſpel tells us it ſhall be 
ſo again: and all good people, whoſe 
brains are not turned with empty ſounds, 
ean plainly ſee, that the glorious liberty 
of thee latter days will be the. grand in- 
ſtrument in bringing the new world up to 

that degree of 9 which debe 
the —_— 


That the influence of 2 


leſs and leſs every day, books and pam- 


Phlets are induſtrioufly handed about a- 


mong the common people, to turn away | 
their hearts from Chriſtian Truth to the 


 Hables of infidelity. I do not mean that 
. theſe publications abound with oaths, 
| curſes, and obſcenity, though the preſs is 

daily delivered of them alſo ; but that 


they 
6 


T3 3 
they give God the lie in all the doctrines 
by which our: Holy Religion is diſtin- 
guiſhed; and if they ſhould be attended 

to and received, muſt provoke Him to 
tranſplant the Chriſtian Faith to ſome other 
quarter of the earth, which has not ſo 
much neglected his goodneſs. fe 
Some may promiſe themſelves, that | 
| hin this happens, a ſtate of perfect free 
dom will take place; but let them know, 
that how freely ſoever men may offend 
- Againſt one another, God is not to be in- 
timidated by the claims of licentiouſneſs. 


The God of Chriſtians is and will be the 


Ruler of the World, whether libertines 
_ conſent to. his dominion or not; and they 
may aſſure themſelves, that the departure 
of the Chriſtian religion will be no peace- 
able event. When the Founder of our 
Faith expired, the heavens were dark- 
ened, the earth ſhook, and the minds of 
men were troubled and confounded. 
Wen God departed. from the Jewiſh na- 
dan. diſcord, peſtilence and famine, all 


B 2 the 


1 
the horrors of war, and all the miſeries 
of ſedition and ſlavery ſucceeded. The 
deſtruction of the world by the flood, the 
burning of Sodom, the captivity of 7e- 
ruſalem, and other like viſitations, are to 
be underſtood as ſa many warnings of 
that fate which all apoſtates will meet 
with in another world, and as examples 
of what will moſt probably befall them 
in this world, 
It has been a method conſtantly _ | 
| ſerved by Divine Providence to puniſh 
national fin with national miſery. This 
nation is not without its miſeries, both 
many and grievous, upon all ranks of 
people: and what is worſe, they are like 
the miſeries of a man under a mortifica- 1 
| tion, of which he is not ſenſible. The 
| evils ſo magnified: and trumpeted up by 


 _ the ſeditious, are the ſmalleſt evils of the 


time. He that cannot ſee how they have 
| all ariſen, both ſmall and great, from the 
decay of- Chriſtianity amongſt. us, wants | 
to have his eyes opened, 3 
My 


{#3 


My brethren, I am one of thoſe who, 
with God's help, would willingly make a 
ſtand againſt that torrent of hereſy and 


Ae " 


LY impiety, which threatens to break i in upon 


us: but there is no chance of doing this 
to any purpoſe, unleſs we can remove one 
fatal miſtake, which moſt ignorant peo- 
ple now labour under, and of which the 
enemies of our faith never fail to take 

advantage. The miſtake is this; that 

Chriſtians may reckon themſelves ſecure 
of the favour of God, if they are not 
guilty of cheating, whoring, drinking, 
robbing, and murdering. This is the 
error of the ignorant; and the artful 
| flatter them in it, telling them, that if 
they do but lead what they call good 
lives, articles of faith are but matters of 
opinion, and therefore they need not be 
nice about their creed. To make this 
plauſible notion the more agreeable, one 
of our Poets (who was never troubled 
with much religion) n put it into 
ä eme 3 | 


For 


8 
For modes of faith let ſenſileſs zealots fight; 
His can t be wrong, Mete life is in the nk. 197 
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But a right life can no more grow u upon 
a wrong faith, chan grapes can grow upon 
thillles. This is true for more reaſons 
than « one; but chiefly, becauſe the worſt 
fort of wickedneſs is the wickedneſs of 
the mind againſt God: upon which 1 
ſhall beg leave to offer you ſome confider- 
_ ations in the following chapter. 3 


c H A P. 1 g 33 5 aus 
of Spiritual Wickednys. 


% HE Chriſtian life W 
1 great branches of duty; the, firſt 
nde God, the ſecond towards our 
neighbour. God has an undoubted claim 
10 the firſt place; our neighbour has the 
next; and we are to love him, and help 
him, out of a ſenſe of our duty: to God, 
who hath commanded us ſo to do: Rut 


„ 

if 1 ſtumble in the beginning of my duty, 
and offend againſt God himſelf, what rea- 

fon haveI to expect his favour for what 
I do to any body elſe? Witt lite paltry 
Acts of kindneſs toward a fellow-fubject 
excuſe me for an act of rebellion 5gainſt 
my prince, or ſtop the execution of a 
ſtatute againſt treaſon? What was the 
offence which brought death into the | 
' world ? Not an offence againſt focietyz 
| for there was none; but only againſt a 

poſitive command of God. It was re- 


| vealed that the forbidden tree would have 


a deadly effect. This revelation was dic 
puted: the truth of God was called in 
ueſtion; the luſt of pride prevailed, and 
the ſentence of death followed. There 
fore if Adam deſtroyed the whole world 
by ſinning againſt the truth of God, cer- 
tainly any ſingle man may deſtroy him- 
ſelf by the ſame means; though he ſhauld 
give all his goods to feed the poor, and 
his body to be burned for the good of 
_ 


There 


There is another ſhort way of expoſing; 
the ſame miſtake. Conſider the charac- 
ter of the devil: he is no member of ſo- 
ciety; and being @ ſpirit cannot commit 
the fins of the body. He is no glutton, 

no drunkard, no miſer, no adulterer ; his 
wickedneſs is all of a ſpiritual kind ; or, 
in other words, it is the wickedneſs not 
of the body but of the ſpirit. It conſiſts 
in oppoſing the wiſdom of God, pervert- 
ing his word, miſrepreſenting his juſtiee, 
dͥieſpiſing his incarnation, ſuggeſting evil 
thoughts to men, promoting hereſies, and 


dividing the church of Chriſt: in a word; 5 


it is the buſineſs of the apoſtate ſpirit to 
 counterwork the ways of the Divine Spi- 
rit, by all the efforts of ſubtilty, falſe- 
hood, pride, malice, and contradiQtion. ; 
Therefore he who oppoſes God as the 
devil doth, is the diſciple and miniſter of 
the devil; and if he does the ſame work, 
what can be expected but that he will re- 


| ceive. the ſame wages? The character 


moſt acceptable to the devil, becauſe the 
* | fitteſt | 


(9) 
Atteſt for his purpoſes, is that which | 
moſt nearly reſembles his own: and for 
the forming of ſuch a character he em- 
ploys the moſt refined of all his tempta- 


tions. The ſtupid ſot, the profane ſwearer, 
and the rotten debauchee, are low-lived 


examples of vice; the meaneſt of the 


desvil's ſcholars. Beſides, theſe are ſome- 


- wrought upon to renounce his extortion, 


times known to be weary of his eounſel, 
and to forſake his party. But the ſpecu- 
lative and philoſophical ſinner is a man 
cf figure, whoſe pride will never admit 
of his reformation. The Soribes and 
Phariſees, men coneeited. of their learn 
ing, found ways of eluding the divine 
law; they therefore adhered to the in- 
tereſts of Satan, and were immoveable in 
their errors; while the publican was 


and the harlot waſhed away her ſtains | 
with the tears of -repentance. The. ex- 
 'tortioner is drawn away by the love of | 
money which. anſwereth all things ; ; and 

| c the 


5 10 ) 
che harlot is frequently the vidint of 
treachery, poverty; and à bad education: 
but the ſinner who errs'uþbn ptinciple, 
hath ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the will 
of God. Meaner ſinners tranſgreſs the 
law, but he judges i it: and where pride 
twiſts itſelf with error; a man fitilts with 
a weight at his beels, which will be ſure 
never to let him riſe any more; ry 
What are we then to think; but that he 
cho is moſt Hike the devil in his wicked- 
neſs, is moſt hateful to God? And this 
is the Uſe! with the fpiritual ſeducer. 
 Henee the Goſpel gwes us warning; that 
| the wr/domt of this world is fooliſbneſt with 
God; that every thought is to be brought 
into captivity ;_ that imaginations ate to be 
caſt down ; that Satan hath his Jeþt hs, his 
myſteries” of mniquity, as well as lils more 
groſs and ſhalfow. deceits; that he has. 
agents to recommend his principles, falſe 
_ apoſtles, deceitfull workers,  fraisformiing 
: n the apoſtles of a and 
ſolemnly 


8 
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lem inly preaching down the Goſpel un- 
der the outward profeſſion of you :hing 
it up in a purer manner. 
Il beſe, my brethren, are ** of 
which few Chriſtians are now aware; and 
therefore the work of every deceiver, who 
——_— his trade, is more eaſy and 
more ſuccesful than it uſed to be. The 
cunt of liberty of Conſcience, and the a- 
ty .of private judgment, both of which 
f are e extended to an unlimited freedom of 
opinion againſt all chat is facred, have ; 
Heen repeated in people's ears till they 
are intoxicated with the ſounds, and can 
ſee no criminals left i in the nation but ſuch 
as are condemned at the on Baile. 
When an highway robber, or houſe- 
breaker is convicted, ſentence i is preſently 
patled againſt him; he makey his dying 
ſpeech, the hangman does his office, and 
there is an end of him. Nobody arraigns 
the law of cruelty, the judges of par- 
tiality, or the jury of perſecution. But 
when the blaſpheming Socinian goes a- 
C2 - 


1 ) | 
bout to raiſe diviſions i in the churc , and 
5 to rob Chriſtians of their faith, the moſt 
valuable property they have upon earth, 
an outcry is raiſed if you offer to inter- 


| rupt him. Popery perſecutes the truth; 


therefore proteſtant blaſphemy muſt eſcape 
without cenſure : than which there can be 

no greater ſcandal to the proteſtant pro- 
feſſion, nor greater matter of triumph ta 


= the papiſts ; who wiſh to ſee all proteftants 3 


goa round-about way — 2— 
into popery. 8 
V pon the Chriſtian plan then, beer 
bad carnal wickedneſs may be, ſpiritual 
| wickedneſs i is worſe : for the mind is bet- 
ter than the body in itſelf, and conſe- 

7 quently, according to an eſtabliſhed pro- 
verb, worſe in its corruption. Therefore 
no obedience can be acceptable to God 
without that which i is the beſt of all, the 
obedience of the underſtanding ; ; No cou 
rage is comparable to that which contends 
earneſtly for the faith delivered to the 
Flas no 2 is like that which 
5 refraing 


mae a practice of being drunk every day 


( 13 
refralns from high thoughts and pre: 
famptyous imaginations, Let us then be 
no longer ſtunned with the affected good = 
lives of ſuch as fail in this fort of obedi- 
ence, and ' whoſe minds are at variance 
with the revealed wiſdom of God: for 
there is wickedneſs blacker than that of 
common immorality ; and moral virtues 
are ſomething,” or nothing; or worſe than 
nothing; according to the principles from 
which they proceed. If a man who has 


of his life, ſhould keep himſelf ſober for 
one day, only that he may have an op- 
| Portunity of picking; his neighbour's 


pocket, or over- reaching him in a bar 


gain; of what value is ſuch ſobriety ? Is 

it not worſe than his drunkenneſs ? for 
his drunkenneſs i is beaſtly, and that is the 
| worſt you can fay of it, dut his "ſobriety ; 
is diabolical.” Lou may apply this to other 
caſes: and let me tell you, that if ſpi- 
ritual wickedneſs were but rightly under- 
" flood, as it ſubſifts in the devil the ori- 

* ma 


144) 
gina! of it all, men could neyer be chgated 
as they now are with the plauſihle ſpaxches 


af thoſe who lie in wait to deteiyg abem: 


and I very believe one gadd\difcaurſe 

upon the character of Satan, ſtripping that 
wolf of bie philekopber's cost, and his 
cheep's clothing, would have morei effet 

the truth, than an hundred treatiſaa upon 


poaearticular points of doctrine. And this 


leads me naturally to ſhew you what arts 
* W 
— 


o 
* 
5 0 * 
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& « the Methed, io ths who Ae pd 7 
* FEA were e falſe 3 10 
1 the law of Moſes, ſo, we are told 
there tall be falſe prophets againſt the 
| Goſpel : and as the dignity and value of 
. Or. law 1 is above that of the Jews, we 


are 


n 
are e bound to look more ſharply after thoſe, 
who. would. corrupt it.. The church never. 


was, nor ever will be without them; and 
the apoſtle informs us, that as the church 
grows older they ſhall war worſe and. 
wort. Our Bleſſed Maſter has given us 
one rule for detecting them, wich wilt 
feldom fail us: Beware (ſays he) of falſe 
prophets, which come to n in ſbecp t 
clothing. Here their outward appearance 95 
zs deſcribed: they make their approach to- 
you, not as wolves, but as ſheep; not as 
 infidels, but as Chriſtians ;. not as falſe 
prophets, but as the only true prophets 
you ever met with. Indeed, my brethren, 
it is very weak and childiſh to imagine 
that nothing is Gin but that which: culls 
itſelf ſo. Does not every bad thing give 
uſelf a good name? The pirate ſays he 
goes upon the account ; the ſmuggler calls 
himſelf a fair trader; the harlot gets her 
hoped nt — the: qu , 
Chat calls his Chriſtianity wicoot it 
: credenda, 


FT EY 
wading; the true Goſpel of - Feſir: Chriſt 1 
and the Jeſuit does little hurt in Exglandy 
till he calls himſelf 4 true proteſtant- 
When a ſedueer:makes an attempt upon 
wilk:give you :ndtice of his intention at 
the market-croſs, like. a common .cryer, 
and: fay, 5. New, good people, look to 
« yourſelves,. for I am about to deny all 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, and am 
1 « perſuaded I can make a better religion 
tha dat of the Bible.“ If he ſhould 
make ſuch. a groſs. miſtake a8 this, his 


maſter would either diſcard him a8 2 tra 


| tor, or give him up as an inſtrument un- 
fit for all the purpoſes of ſeduction. Sa- 
tan himſelf, when engaged in the ſub- 
limeſt of his undertakings, never works 
in the odious character of Satan, but be- 
gins with transforming, himſelf into an 

Angel of: Ligist: and his anhin. in- 


* profeſſions than other men. Con- 
ſciences 


if untl myſelf, we a rejoice together. 


. 
Conſcience, Reaſon, Charity; Piety, Pu- 
rity, and a Love of Truth, are all their 
own, and othets are no better than pre- 
tenders:' Therefore when a falſe teacher 


makes an attempt upon your faith, you 
may expeck bikn to adcoſt: you in words to 


this Effect My C 7 
4 am à ſincere Lover of the Geſpel, and hav- 
«ing the' deepeſt concert far itr honour, 1. 
Lc would guard you againſt thoſe who uecry 
ſumam Reaſon, and forbid you to make 
'« uſe' of it, that they may obtrude ſuch 
_ « doAtines as are agreeable neither to Re 
«ſon nor 'tht Word of God. Religion is 
a the mf valuable inheritance of the hu- 
nan rute; and if by God's Bleſſing I can 
bring you to entertain the ſame views of 


Though Popery is reformed, yet marly : 
<4 errors/Rill remain, which by the uſe M 

_ & Reaſon my be driven but. Reaſon is the 
Gift of God, and fo is the Scripture, 
and they cannot be contrary to one an- 
« other. There is . ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs 
D é Which 


n Brethren, FE 
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© which. many; profeling.. Ghrillians in. 
« dulge with tog little reſtraint : but the 
« true Chriſtian; hearcth all things. My 
* Bretbren, be not. moved. with the. raſh 
will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus, you muſt 
# ſuffer perſecution.” Theſe. expreſſions 
are taken from . a,\mall canting: Hocinian 
Tract, ſold for oNE.PENNY, and diſperſ- 
ed in great numbers, to poiſon the minds 
of the common people. You would take 


the author for à ſincere believer of the 


Holy Scripture, perfect in his Charity, and 
fortified with the Spirit of a Martyr. But 
he not deceived: all is not gold that glit- 
4635; Let me therefore beg your attention 
while I make. ſome remarks on theſe ex- 
tracts, to ſhew you that his attempts are 
quite cantrary tochis declarations, and his 
Wann e of: the mbole plow of 
—————— n between the und 2 
of. words and the ſenſe of them. 
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( 19 ) 
In the firſt place then; all Tenfible peopils 
reckon it æ very fuſpidiors circumſtance, 
when a mam opens à cauſe with a patie- 
gyrie upon fel. a firanger, when! 
you enter Kits op, were to falute you with 
the praiſes of Als bwn"honefty, His frict 


regtte te the Httotr 6f trade, and his 16ve 
to alt lils cuftöthersh paſt, preſent, and to 


come; abou 00K upolr in this 4. 4 
bair, Amer YE Certain he intehded to chen ; 
vou. 80 bur" Fochrian parnphfeteer”i in His 
kde calls Himſelf a Lov#r of the Goſpeli 
de dare not leave yort to find tis out by 
his book; bur hopes you wilt be blinded 
toward the tiftief of it by a good opts 
nion of hie character, befbre you en- 
ter upon it; He profeſſew tite dN con- 
rern for "the Imo, of ri Spelz bur e 
he denies Al its faving ddctrin an 
take his wörd E Even though he bal 
dotrürm it fkk im hundred oaths? 
Then he Whorts you to make uſe of 
your own "Riafort; that is, to fer thingd 
with your own eyes, and not be impoſed 
Dx mm 


620) a 
upon by what you are. taught: Which is 
very excellent advice; but he has not fol- 
lowed it himſelf, neither. does he intend 
that you ſhould. follow i it. His notions; are 
borrowed from Socinug, and bis is. Deiſtical 
followers, particularly from Chubb the tal- 
low-chandler, whoſe writings contain all 
| the, ſecrets of the preſent reforming Divi- 
vinity. So that he cannot, juſtly Pretend 
to the merit of having uſed his omn Rea; 
ſon. And as to. you, he writes his Pam» 
Phlet with the hope of bringing: un to en; 
tertain the ſame. views of Chriftianity with 
himſelf : therefore his compliments to your 
Reaſon. are nothing but the flattery of ſone 
who is all the while ſupplanting your Rea- 
ſon, in. order to make way for his own 
particular notions againſt Chriſti ity. For 
this purpoſe he helps yen. to ſome inter- 
pretations of texts of Scripture, ſo very 
much out of the way, that your own Rear 
ſon would never have hit upon them; nei- 
ther would his, if he had not been told ef 


n „ ww 7, eng, 
* 
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- The imperfechion of the Reformatibi i is 
2 topic much declaĩimed upon of late; and 
this author, in concert with. thè Di vines of 
the Feathers Tavern is of opinion, that, 
thougli Papery is gone; mahy errotsiate 
ſtill remaining. In anſwer to whi chu 
have this to ſay for our Divines at the Re 
formation, that we are ſure they believed 
the: Seripturr; and their writings - ſhew 
hat they underſtbod it: but as tothe KE 
formers of this preſent time, we are not 
ſure they do either: the one or the other; 
The Lovers of the Goſpel in Lutber's Bays = 
took off the/ſuperſtitious: dreſs of Chriſtia- 
nity, but left the body of it ſecure. If we = 
go tocwork now; we muſt reform it to the 
bone; and even thendoinenite judges may = 
be offended: with the ſkeleton, and never 
reſt till they have ſet up tha Idol of Hea- 
_ theniſm; as ſome attemptid to do about 
fifty · years ago; and their officiating mi. 
. 1 Mur, L who 3 
and Elea 4 
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Reaſon and tha Scripture are each of them 
the-Gift of Gau, they cannot be. contrary 1 
eve. another... Right Reaſon (when we have 
wnd.out what. that is) cannot poſſibly be 
very contrary to it. So. that we. want 4 

diſtinction hete: for when we ſpeak of 

Rn gangs 


Reaſon is. — — Intended. Bu 10 is 
one thing to have the Glit of Nenſon ab an 
human creature, and another thing to have 
the right uſe of it. The firft we have by 
Nature; the ſecond-is.the work of Grace: 
and if a writer puts: one of tlieſd: fur the 
 athet, or imagines: them 10 be'tlib-ſame 
thing, he will: ſoon talk very ablurdly. 
Voltaire has tha Gift of Reafon;- hut he 
| hav not the gift of uſing it; for on every 
fubect that relates to Chriſtianity, he rea- 
| * like an idiot; vet with u miſehie tous 
06 vein 
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vein of wit, which cafily catches people 
of corrupt, minds. The philoſophizing 
Greeks, to whom Chreft crucified was fook- 
but education had perverted it, arid rem -: 

dered it contradictory, to the Reaſon of 
God; ſo chat it was of no uſe to chem in 
divide ſybjeds, but rather an hindrance. 
A ſimilar train of:edutation will have juft 
de ſame eſſect Dow: and vou muſt not 
expect, that any perſon who abuſes his 
Reaſon, will confeſs that he does fo. He 
ul. go on to boaſt of Reaſon in general, 
and make no exceptions to the diſadvan» 
tage of his dh Reaſon in particular. 
When human Reaſon ſees things as the 
wiſdom of God fees themꝭ then it performs 
its proper office: but when it ſees them 
otherwiſe, then it takes the name of Phi- 


 loſaphy, and turns into fooliſhneſs, like 

the boaſted Reaſon of the Greeks, who 
Profeſſing themſelyes to be wife, beeame fault. 

| The world has always beta full enough 

Nt Lk F 


2 
it for people to talk aboiit conſtienèe; and 
yet how few there are who confider what 
it is: for conſcience" is an agreement or 
coincidence of the judgment of man with 
the judgment of God. When conſcience 
condemns what God approves, or approves 
what, God condemns; it is no longer con! 
ience, but conceit and deluſion. The Con- 
ſcience of the Quaker aſſures him that it 
is: needleſs to be baptized; and the con- 
ſcience of the Socinian ſeruples the Wor- 


ſhip of che Church of England as Idola- 


y; but there is no more reaſon in the 
one or the other, than in that conſcience 
of the Muſſülmen which ſends them two 

thouſand miles on a pilgrimage to the 

tomb of their falſe prophet. Our author 

Has been very free in delivering his opinion 

. about Reaſon: but what Reaſoni is, and 

What is the proper uſe of it; how it may 

be improved and ſtrengthened, and how 

it may be ſo debauched as to judge falfe- | 
iy of every thing; are queſtions for which 

* ſeems very much unprepared- 

. It 


11250 
It will be worth our while to enquire, 2 
why he guards his Readers ſo particularly 
againſt cenſoriouſneſs. He finds by expe® 
rience that his own doctrines and writings 
are odious to all ſincere behevers, whether 
Churchmen or Diſſenters: and therefore 
wiſhes, as any other perſon would in his 
circumſtances, to eſcape untouched ; be- 
cauſe his religion is too unſound to bear 
any rough handling. But he who has uſed 
the Word of God fo freely, and has not 
| ſcrupled to accuſe the Church of Error, 
abſurdity, and the utmoſt impiety, becauſe 
it does not agree with his fancy, muſt not 
expect to be commended, till we have re- 
nounced our faith, or loſt our underſtand- 


_ ings. I grant we ought to be charitable 


and merciful to thoſe who offend either : 


: through 1 ignorance or infirmity ; - but nei- 
ther of theſe will be pleaded by one, who 


tells us he is guided voy Reaſon | in 1 every = 
ſtep he has taken. | 


Every Chriſtian who has not been i * 
poſed upon by ſelf-intereſted Counſellors, 
* 1 


426) 
muſt know, that zeal towards God is a 
duty as neceſſary and laudable as charity 
towards men. The church of Epheſus 
1s praiſed in the Scripture for not bearing 
them . that are evil, and for trying them 
which ſay they are Apoſtles and are not, and 
finding them Liars. Rev. xxii. With- 
out doubt theſe lying Apoſtles in the church 
of Epheſus, whoſe cauſe would not endure 
the Probe, had many things to ſay againſt 
the cenſoriouſneſs of thoſe who detected 
them. But we are taught by this and 
many other examples, that the cenſoriouſ- 
| neſs of Faith is more acceptable to God 
than the affected moderation of Infidelity : 
and therefore every good man will wiſh 
to be called cenſorious by thoſe, whom it 
is the duty of every. true Chriſtian to cen- 
_ 
The auithe, . 1 fortified 0 
ſelf, and endeavours to fortify his Readers 
againſt every thing that may happen in 
tis way. Be not moved, ſays he, wir / 
It raſh cenſures of nen; that is, go on 
boldly. 


(27) 

boldly in your errors, contradicting the 
Goſpel with an apoſtolical freedom of 
| ſpeech; and if you are confronted with 
the Scriptures and convicted of blaſphe- 
my, perſevere unto the end. | Such is the 
advice which Pride (the moſt miſchiev- 


. - ous of all counſellors) whiſpers into the 


Ear, If thou haſterred, perſiſt and juſtify 
* it ; for 'tis. poſſible thou mayeſt get the 
« Victory by this means, and victory is 
* oftentimes of more moment than truth. 
Perhaps thou art a leading man, and the 
. Efteem of thy wiſdom is influential on 


4 the conduct of others; and if fo, one 


baſe Retractation may pull down all 


4 thou haſt built : be ſure then, that it is 

« honourable, it is edifying, it is for the 

.<6 Glory of God, that thou ſhouldſt be ob- 

<« ſtinate. Such is the advice which pride 

— communicates in a whiſper ; but the Au- 
thor ſpeaks it out: and what is very won- 

derful, it ſeems 'never once to have enter- 
ed into his head that he may be miſtaken. 
If any man ſhould be enticed to follow 


( #8 ) 

him, he too is thenceforward to com- 
mence infallible ; never to be turned, ne- 
ver to be moved, never to hear any thing 
that is advanced in oppoſition to his im- 
piety. How great and noble would this 


conſtancy be in a better cauſe ! but here it 


is lamentable to ſee the deluſion to which 
the human heart is expoſed. Conceit, ob- 
| ſtinacy, and contradiction, when fitting in 
judgment upon themſelves, claim all the 
honours due to perſecuted Truth, Candour, 
and Wiſdom. The Dawſons, the Evan- 
ſons, the Blackburnes, the Prieftleys, and 
their deputy-trumpeters the Critical and 
Monthly Reviewers, are the great examples 
of Chriſtian meekneſs: and if we caſt our 
eyes about to enquire whether the Patience 
as well as the Faith of the Primitive Saints 
is ſtill remining upon earth, we ſhall find 
it all aſſembled at the Feathers Tavern. 


#7 


CHAP. uf. 


A brief Account of the Socinian Errors, 15 


propagated by our modern Petitioners 
againft the Liturgy. 


O W we have conſidered the nature 
_ of ſpiritual wickedneſs, and the diſ- 
i” got under which falſe teachers recom- 
mend themſelves; we are prepared to take 
a view of the doctrines they are labouring 
to introduce. Theſe are to be found in a 
ſmall publication above mentioned, which | 
calls itſelf An Appeal to tlie ſerious and 


them doctrines for want of a better word; 
but they are in reality nothing more than 
ſo many negatives put upon the doQrines 
of the Goſpel. 
Jou will not ſo readily underſtand what 
it is ta deny the Chriſtian faith, till you 


have recollected 1 in the firſt place what the 


Chriſtian faith is: you will therefore give * 


T9). 
me leave to remind you of it in as few 
words as poſſible. 

Ihe Chriſtian is-one who lives by Faith, 
and depends upon his Faith for his Salva- 
vation. He knows, that of himſelf he 
has no ability to do the Will of God, and 
therefore applies for the aſſiſtance of that 
Bleſſed Spirit, who is called the Comforter, 
and, according to Chriſt's promiſe, is to be 
in us and abide with us for ever. He knows 
that man is fallen into Sin and Death, 
which are the works of the Devil; and 
that Chriſt came into the world for no 
other purpoſe but to deſtroy them; to purge 

away Sin, and to prevail over Death. That 
as we are in a forfeited ſtate, our Redem- 
ption is the Work of God's free Grace, to 
which we have no claim by nature. That 
be who effected this Redemption, was the 
divine perſon of whom the Prophet Iſaiah 
ſpake, faying, Behold, your God will come 
and ſave you. That he fulfilled all the ſa- 
 erifices of the Law, by the offering of him- 
fell once for all, and taſting of Death for 


8 every 


1 
every man: ſo that in him we have now 
received that atonement which the Law 
deſcribed, but could not accompliſh. | 
Jou have here a ſhort draught of the 
Chriſtian Religion, with its principal or 
leading doctrines. The Rainbow, when 
its colours are moſt ſplendid, is not more 
uiſible in the ſky than theſe doctrines are 
in the Bible: and therefore good and wiſe 
men have preached and written and plead-. 
ed for them, and ſuffered for them, even 
unto Death, in almoſt every age and every 
5 kingdom of the world ; and we ſhall at laſt 
fee them crowned in heaven for a faithful 
adherence to them. What think you then 
of an author, who being wiſer than his 
neighbours, offers himſcif to you as a 
Lover of the Goſpel, deeply concerned for its 
' honour, and denies them every one! Who 
Reaſon is to furniſh a man with all his 
Religious notions, and that the Scripture 


| is to give them countenance : that man has 4 


power enough of himſelf to do the will of = 


( 32 ) 

God; that he is not born in fin, nor elected 

by the divine Grace : that our Redeemer 

is no Redeemer, but a good moral ex- 
ample; that he is not God, and that he 
| hath made no atonement for our ſins. 

I defire to know how the wit of man, 
when it has got this new Religion, can 
put it into a Creed? Tou cannot begin 
in the common form, I believe, &c.- you 
muſt ſay, I do not believe — that any 

44 thing more than the religion of human 

V Keaſon is neceſſary to Profeſſors of Chri- 

4 ſtianity; I have no need of Faith; I 
t want not the Grace of God; I need not 
< he called nor elected by the divine favour; 

4 do not own Jeſus Chriſt for my God, 

4 neither do I deſire him to pay any price 
< for my redem ption.” I remember when 

I was a country ſchoolboy, I uſed to hear 


my companions talk of raiſing the Devil 


by ſaying the Creed backwards. Suck a 
Confeſſion as this we have now before us 


ſeems better calculated to anſwer that pur- 
poſe; and; is certainly fitter for a Necro- 
3 mäancer 


TS 


| mancer than for a  profe or of Chrifiantty: 
Yet this is the favourite object, for the 
intereſts of which a clamorous party hath 
aſſembled, contributed, ' petitioned, and 
blotted Tons of Paper, For this an un- 
happy Gentleman hath left his miniſtty 
in the Church of England, to preach up 
the God of Mahometans in a Chamber: 
and calls this, confeſing Chri I before Men 1 
For this their pamphlets are diſperſed by 
\ thouſands, to turn the affeQtions of the 
ignorant from the ineſtimable verities of 


| the Goſpel, and inflame their fancies with | 


do draw them from their native land over 


a ſetof opinions which can only lead them 
to perdition: a ſort of traffick this, like 
that of ſome baſe hireling, who goes about = 
as an Agent corrupting the minds of the 
Britiſh poor with lying repreſentations, 


do ſome barren colony, where they find 


nothing but diſappointment, hard labour, 


poverty, and putrid diſtempers. Tue 
change from Chriſtianity to Socinianiſm 


is as little to be envied, as the ie tranſmigra- 
F „ 


1 
tion of thoſe who ſhould leave the ſcenery 
of Paradiſe and the plenty of Canazn, to 
aſſociate with the ſavages of the Sonth on 
2M weather-beaten Rock in the Magellanic 
Ocean; where enjoyment could benothing | 
but infatuation, and a true ſenſe of their 
condition, whenever they ſhould return to 
it, could end in * but ve ip 
deſpair. ; 
I ſhall now beg your attention while 1 
ſhew you more particularly the falſe opi- 
nions of our Socinian Author, together 
with the dangerous advice he gives you, 
concerning the chief doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity: and I perſuade myſelf you will im- 
mediately know how to judge of theſe 
things, when they are ſtripped. of his 
plauſible 3 J. 1 
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oO they are ſpiritually diſcerned. So that he 


Twy 


"WES IV. 


Of the Us of Reaſon in Matters of Re- 
ee 


E bids you di Aruſt all thoſe who de- 
cry human Reaſon. But if you take | 
his advice you muſt diftruft the Bible; 
which informs us in the beginning of 
| Geneſis, that every imagination of the 
thoughts of man's heart is only evil conti- 
nually: and ſuch is the doctrine of St. 
Paul, who has taught us, that the natu- 
ral nan receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, neither can he know them becauſe 


who uſes only his natural Reaſon, without 
ſome higher principle of diſcernment which 
is the gift of God, cannot underſtand the 
matters of the Chriſtian Religion. This 
poor man forgets that Adam and all his 
. are fallen into ſin and infirmity, 
— . and 
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and hopes you will diſtruſt thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to put you in mind of it; as 
indeed the Bible itſelf does, from one 
end of it to the other. We read in the 
laſt Chapter of the Revelation, that who- 

ſdever loveth and maketh a lie will be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
What is it poſſible to lave a lie? and are 

not the affections miſerably depraved, 
| which are capable of ſuch a love? eſpe- 
cially if that lie is pointed againſt the 
veracity of God and the truth of his Re- 


_ ligiony which is the fort of lie here — 


tended? and what faculty! is it that makes 
ſuch a Lie? 1s it not human Reaſon? No, 
_ fays the Socinian, it is the abuſe of Rea- 
ſon. True: and this is the very thing he 
has forgotten; for man fell from Reaſon 
into the abuſe of Reaſon, Here lies the 


danger; not in the uſe of Reaſon as ſuch, 


but in the abuſe of it, and in the power of 
ſuch affections as are ſubje& to love lies 
better than truth, and which therefore 
. a tool and a * of Reaſon, to 
ſerve 


a precipice to break his neck. Is it not 


„ 
ſerve their own bad ends. This is the 
danger of which we warn you, and this is 


our . manner. of decrying human ' Reaſon. 
We .do. not mean to deery à mans legs, 
when we warn him againſt leaping. down 


our duty to warn him? eſpecially if he 18 
fo blind as not to ſee the danger, and at e 
the ſame time ſo conceited as to think be 
ſees better than we do? Does not the | 
Goſpel itſelf give us ſufficient warning by 


that deplorable caſe of the blind Phariſees ; = 


2 whoſe fn was fixed in them paſt recovery, 


teſe conſiderations I venture to ſay to 
you, inwards directly oppbſite to thoſe of 
your Socinian counſellor, diftruft all theſe 
who magnify human Reaſon : the Devil did 
it in Paradiſe; the blind Phariſees did it; 
and. our Deiſts and Socinians do it at this 

day, to the infinite prejudice of thoſe who 

are weak enough to liſten to them. Be- 
ſides, it is proper to advertize you, that in 

moſt of our modern diſcourſes about Rea- * 


becauſe; they ſaid we ee? So that upon 


1 

fon, there i is an ambiguity, which'it is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to remove.” *Rea- 

Jon has. two meanings : it figriifies the 3 in- 
 taitive faculty or Power of Reaſon in the 
human mind, and it — Triph of 
argument independent of the mind. Theſe 
two differ from each other, as @ man's 
feet differ from the road that he travels 
upon: the road may be a good road, ly- 
ing ſtrait before him; and this is what 
we call right Reaſon; but if he is lame, 
| he cannot get forward; if the road is 
rough and he 1s tender footed, he will af 
ber it; and if he is whimſical ot obſtinate, 
he will go andther y. to ſhew-people = 


| that he undeefiands the road better han 


you. tu. N 1. 


. nk to 8 
13 er dots, \that there it no poſſibility of 


| meplying to the Papiſts in their" doBtrine of 


iranfubSpantiation but by appealing to * 
n. What? hall. we be ſo raſh as to 


allow the Papiſts the authotity - of the 1” 
Satipture, out of a compliment to our 


— expeeſficns- in =: dadiy' ſenſe: 


n 

own Reaſon ? and ſhall, we be ſo ignorant 
as to do this in a matter where the Serip- 
ture expreſaly confutes them? riſt in- 
formed the Jews that they muſt at Hirt 
fleſh and drink his' blood. They were 
| ſhocked at this as a thing unnatural; ànd 
our Saviour proved it to be impoſfible; by 
obſerving to them, that they ſhould fee 
him aſcend into heaven, where his perſon 

ſhould be out of their reach. Therefore 
to reconcile all this, and ſhew the mean- 
ing, he added, the fleſh profiteth; no- 
„ thing ; the words that I ſpeak unto you 
„ they are. ſpirit and they are life.” $6 
| that, the Papiſts are inexcuſable for follow- 
ing the example of the blinded: Jews, and 


Thus then we may reply to the Papiſts 
| out of that Seripture which they allow; 
and it is better than to appeal to Reaſon: 
for if by Reaſon, we mean luman Reafon, 

as this man does, then our Reaſon is no 
rule to theirs: but if by Reaſon we mean 

. * 9 Truth of argument, then 

| that 


( 49 ) 
that truth in ſcriptural ſubjects is to be laid 
down from the Scripture : and in my opi- 
nion this Author has acted neither wiſely, 
nor like a protefiant, in i giving it uP to 
che Papiſts, . 

He ſets us to argue with a Wee 
in the ſame abſurd manner. You muſt id 
the Mahometan 'uſe his Reaſon, and then 
be cannot but ſee our Religion to be better 

| than his. This is a very eaſy method to 

convert the Mahometan: we can bid him 

uſe: his reaſon, with very little trouble to 
ourſelves ; but, I pray, who muſt enable 
him to do it? for man is unhappily fallen 
into the abuſe of Reaſon; and the blinded 
Turk, like the blinded Jew, is confirmed 
in this abuſe by Education: ſo that 


wee ie ant tht enn never de Mid, 


without bringing in the Grace of God 
and the power of Faith. It was foretold of 
the Jews, that they ſhould be ſinote witji 
_ blindneſs, and ſhould grope at noon day as 
the blind, grapeth in darkneſs. Ther re 
pow in this ſtate, the ſlaves of paſſion, 
38 8 
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prejudice, intereſt, and difaffection: and 
what are we to do wicht then? we muſt 
ſend out Author to them, ahd he will 
bid them aſe their Reaſon. But if we ſend 
a Chriſtian to them who Ras read his Bible? 
he will bid them pray to God for that 
faith which is his gift, and reſign them 
ſelves to be directed by him, as St. Paul, 
their pattern, did, before the ſcales of 
| Jewiſh blindneſs fell from his Eyes. 
| Theſe things are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
| Reaſon without faith cannot lead us to 
God; and that by itſelf it is no ſufficient 
guide in matters of Religion. You will | 
aſk, how then am I to judge of the ſenſe 
of Scripture? am I not to depend upon 
my Reaſon? The Apoſtle ſays not; for 
that the Scriptures are able to make us s 
wiſe unto Salvation through faith that is in 


Chrift Feſus. Of this faith our Author 
n not a 1 wes, 1 the Juſt 


Ez How does it Appen that the Jew 
n nothing of tlie Scripture, but be- 


* aauſe 


r 

cauſe. he is deſlitute of this prineiple? 
Though the Sorinians are of opinion, that 
the Jews have always been right in the 
firſt and great commandment, and the 
Chriſtian Church always wrong in the 


ſame from the beginning. Such is the 
perſuaſion of theſe men of Reaſon! 


$3 


CHAP. v. 


2 the e. to, the Will of g 


"HIS 2 that man has 

power of himſelf to do the will of 
God, is iepugnant to the whole Goſpel; - 
and eſpecially to that declaration of 
| Chriſt, without me . ye can do nothing : 
yet for this propoſition our Socinian has 
ſoberly pleaded ; attempting to prove it 
from thoſe words of the Scripture, where 
God faith to the people, turn ye from your 
_evil Wayg, why will ve die, O houſe of N. 


rael? 


6 
rael? Hence he argues; that the people 
had power to turn themſebver, otherwiſe | 
God would not have required it. But 
unleſs we are to take the Scripture by 
halves, we ſhall find it faid by the people 
and by their prophet, turn thou us unto 
thee, O Lord, and we ſhall be turned. Lam. v. 
21. and Jer. xxxi. 18. ſo that if both theſe 
paſſages are laid together, it follows, that 
in the great work of Converſion there is a 
part for man and a part for God; as in 
that exhortation of the Apoſtle, work out 
jour own ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
fir. it is God that worketh i in Mw both to will 
and to db of his good pleaf „ Phil. ii. 12. 
There was a man , wh n 


viour with a withered hand, of which he 2 


had loſt the uſe: yet Chriſt ſaid unto him, 
flrerch forth thine hand. On this OCca- 
ſion our Author might argue, that Chriſt 

did not heal this man, for that he mult 
have had the uſe of his hand, otherwiſe 
he would not have been commanded to 
ftretch it out, But this would be very 
G2 ſuper- | 


„ 

ſuperficial reaſoning: for the man, in 
faith and obedience to the word of Chriſt, 
attempted to iretch forth his hand, and in 
the attempt received that power which was 
neceſſary to effect it. It is juſt, ſa with 
[183 and rieren queliog dee wat 
deſigned to, illuſtrate our own. caſe. God 
comanands ys, with our withered facultics, 
to do his will: we endeavour to do it; 
and in, the attempt receive that ability 


which is neceſſary. to accompliſh it. In 
3 all theſe caſes, The. Will of man and the 
power of f God oj operate together. Weturn 
ourſelves, , and God turneth us: the man 
ſtretehed ont his hand, and Chriſt firetched 


out for him; - We wp out our falva- 


2 and God worketh in us at the fame 
| time, This is what a peary when we lay 
the 1 together : and you ſee how 
dangerous it is to liſten to thoſe who ar- 


gue from a ſcrap of the Bible, miſunder- 
| flood and perverted, fo as to render the 


grace of God of none elfe. 


| Power 


4 
- 


14 
Power in man ee de the will of Gad, 

fays the author, is h foundation for pril: 
far wind have we that ue have not re- 
geived? In this he ſays well: but it is the 
great. queſtion hetween-/ the Chriſtians and 
the: Deifts, whether we. have! this power 
by natuse, or whether we derive it from 


in conſequence of our birth from Adam, 
or of our other ſecond birth from the ſpi- 


nt; If from Adam, then there was no oc- 


|  cafionfor Chriſtianity : if all was right by 
nature, then there are.n0:works _ 
vil to be defiroyed, and Chriſt 88 5 
come into the world. But then it is ob- 
| jeRed, that if God helps us by the mi- 
 raculous poweisof hisSplvit, this doQtrine | 
muſt encourage us to preſumption, and to 


put off our reformation in hope of ſome 


future ſudden converſion. To be ſure it 
may do this: and ſo may all the doctrines 
of the: Goſpel be abuſed when they fal! 
into bad hands. Some were ſo perverſe 

as to argue in favour of 1 


che ſpirit of Chrift? whether we have ie 


bs of the De= 
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ſin, chat the grace of God might abound 
in forgiving it: but the Apoſtle did not 
therefore withdraw his doctrine of juſtiſi- 
cation by faith in Chriſt: he ſtated the 
caſe, corrected the abuſe, and left his 
daoctrine in poſſeſſion as before. So muſt 
we do now: if any ill uſe is made of the 
| Goſpel, we muſt not give the Goſpel up, 
but demonſtrate the abuſe, and ſhew how 
it is to be reQtfied, 


CHAP. v. 


IN this 1 the Amhor 2 that 
L we ſuffer by the ſin of Adam, but ſays 
it is impoſſible we ſhould have ſuned in 
him. Whether we have ſinned after the 
ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion, and 
how far his individual offence may be 


ours, is a nice queſtion: but the doctrine 


of original fin may be ſettled without it. 


49+) 


If: in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
ve have derived from him a conſtitution, 
of which ſin is the natural fruit, then ſin 


is original in human nature, and comes 


into the world with us. If nothing but 

death had entered into the world by means 
of Adam's offence, the doctrine might 
have been doubtful; but the Apoſtle 


teaches. us, that when death entered into 


the world, in entered with it; and that 
death has paſſed upon all men, for that all 
have fined: the effect is permanent in our 
ſuffering, as the cauſe is permanent in our 
_ conſtitution. The Apoſtle therefore per- 


' fiſts to ſpeak of mankind, as being un- 


der the Lau of „n and death; not of death 
only, but of fin alſo; and that the Law 
of the Spirit of Life in Chriſt Jeſus hath 
made them free from both. The name 
given to the ſinful nature of man is that 
of fleſhy in oppoſition to the renewed ſpirit 
of a Chriſtian. I know, ſays the Apoſtle, 
that in me (that is, in my feſ6) dwelleth 
no good thing; and in the verſe before, he 


ſpeal 


7 


, n CITE] 
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(48) 

ſpeaks of fn dwelling in him. At laſt: he 
exclaims, O wretched man that I am, 
< who ſhall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” This eb, this | body of 
Jn, this body of death, which is alſo called 
the old an, and is pronounced to be cor- 
_ rupt, ate ſo many expreſſions affirming 
that {io is original in man's nature. And 
if there were no other proof of it in the 
Bible, this conſideration alone would be 
ſufficient, that none can enter into the 
| kingdom of God winleſs he is born again- 
for there can be no oceaſion to ſave us by 
— ́⁵•6iV loſt. 85 the _ 


'T'd £264 6: 
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car. VII. 3 
0 Ellis fey Reprobation. LOA 1 


ow far” the decrees of God ar are ar- 
 bitrary, is a queſtion about which 
e might multiply Words to little pur- 
: poſe: > aud if we ſhould calculate how 
many of the human rite will be ſaved and 
Howe Way WF AA, we ade m. ploy 


(49) | 
ourſelves to as little effect. There is only 
one thing here to be obſerved. Our Au- 


thor affirms, that as furely as we derive our 


Being from a juſt and merciful God, the 
terms on which we come into the world are 
advantagebus to ut. This muſt undoubt - 
edly be true, ſo far as theſe terms are in- 
troduced by the Creator himſelf: but it 
is very mean logie which argues, that be- 
_ cauſe God is juſt and merciful, man is on 
the ſame terms now as when he was firſt 
created: for this is but to ſay in other 
| words, that becanſe God is juſt and merci- 
ful, therefore he hath lied to us in his ac- 
count of the fall and its conſequences. 
Neither do theſe give us any ground of 
complaint againſt the juſtice and mercy of 
God: for he removed from himſelf the 
beginning of all evil and vanity into the 
liberty of the creature; as he hath reſerved. 
in himſelf the beginning of all reſtitution 
to. the liberty of his grace; in virtue of 
which liberty, he calleth whom he pleaſes, 
at what time he pleaſes, and divideth to 
every man ſeverally as he will. This li- 
SEL — . 
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berty of calling and diſtributing our Au- 
thor diſputes with him; affirming that we 
certainly (as ſure as God is juſt) come into 

the world on advantageous terms, and en- 
joy theſe terms without being called to 
them. But the Scripture, which is of 
better authority, informs us that God 
added to his Church fuch as ſhould be ſaved, 
and that all the members of it are elected 
to the divine privilege of being fellow- 
heirs with Jeſus Chriſt; to which they 


certainly have no right by nature. The 


gifts and calling of God are mentioned to- 
| gether; becauſe it is merely of his free 
gift that we Gentiles have been called to 
| the terms of his holy Religion. The God 
who called Abraham from his country and 


kindred, and afterward called the Gentiles 


throughout the world by the miniſtry of 
his Apoſtles, granting them repentance 
unto life, hath by the ſame act of Grace 
entitled us to the benefits of the Evange- 
lical Charter: and when we are no longer 

worthy of our vocation, he may disfran- 
chiſe us; or, to uſe the language of the 

| Aw 


. 
N Apoſtle, he that graffed us into his 
Church, may cut us off from it, and reje& 
us, as he _ hath actually rejected the Jews 
for an example to us. It is now as poſſible 
for a man to forfeit his ſtation under the 
Goſpel, as it was for Adam to forfeit pa- 
radiſe: and the ready way to this, is 
proudly to arrogate ſuch rights as we have 
not: for thus the Jews did. They boaſted 
that they had Abraham for their Father, 
and were never in bondage. So the Soc 
nian boaſts, that he is born to terms of ad- 
vantage, and denies that he is under the 
bondage of fin, 


| 1 HAP. vin. 
O the Divinity of Chriſt. 


TT would take up too much room to 
A. examine and ſettle all the texts our au- 
thor has perverted; neither is there any 
occaſion for it. His. doctrine will very 

ſoon be overturned. © If you aſt, ſays 
Ts SE Cw, 


1 

« he, who then i i Jeſus crit. if he be not 
„0%, I ahfwer in the words of St. "Peter, 
es addreſſed to the Jeus after his reſurrec- 
* fin and aſcenflon, that Ie efus of Naza- 
reti was 4 man approved of God, &c. 
* and man muff mean the ſame hind of Be- 

ing <oith ourſelves. The taſk therefore 


which he impoſes upon you, is only this: 


that when you find Jeſus of Nazareth | 
called our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chrif, 
our God and Saviour Fefus Chrift, God 
manifeſt in the fleſh, Jehovah our righteouſ- 
neſs, the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, 
the Alpha and Omega, the firſt and the laſt, 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs, the prince of Life, 
the Lord of Glory, by whom all things in 
heaven and earth were created and by whom 
they now conſiſt, in whoſe perſon there was 
Gad reconciling the world to himſelf, even 
all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily: 1 fay, 
when you read theſe and numberleſs other 
expreſſions to the ſame effect, you are to 
find ways of bringing them down to fuch 
a ſenſe, as to leave nothing in them all, 
1 | eee 29 2 
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but Jeſus of Nazareth, a Being of the fame 
| kind with yourſelves. My brethren, if you 

think this can be done, then you are too 
far gone for me to reclaim you. If. you 
think it cannot, then you are no converts 
of this Author, and I need give you no 0 
farther trouble on this part of our . ; 


CHAP. IX. 


of Atonement for Sin by the Death of | 


Chrift. 


7 the Socinians deny the fall of 
A. man, they cannot be conſiſtent 
without denying all its conſequences ; of 

which the doctrine of atonement 18 one of 
| the moſt conſiderable. And a doctrine it 

is, ſo plain and ftriking, that all mankind 

| who have had any notion of God's purity 
| and their own guilt, have joined in the 
Y practice of offering ſacrifices to avert the 
wrath of inviſible powers ; thus giving 
_ univerſal teſtimony to that great principle 


of the law and the Goſpel, that without 
Dedding 


[ 54 EE 
ſredding of blood there is no remi Ron. And 
this general attachment to the notion of 
expiat ion diſpaſed the Gentiles to embrace 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt, i in whom they found : 
that atonement which they had all deſired, 
and therefore the pro phet ſcrupled 1 not to 
call him the Defire of all nations. But in 
this capacity, he is not deſireable to the 


Socinians, who have found out another 
way of acceptance. They hold that no- 
thing is neceſſary but mere repentance and 
moral reformation on the part of ſinners, 
and that God on his part is bound by his 
goodneſs to forgive them for nothing. 
But now, what are we to do with all 
thoſe declarations of the Scripture, which 
| ſpeak of Jeſus Chriſt as a ſacrifice for Sin? 
In anſwer to which, I may venture to af- 
ſure you, that the ſame ingenuity which 
proves Jeſus Chriſt to be no more than a 
man, can as eaſily prove that he was no ſa- 
crifice. It is true, ſay they, he is called a 
: are, but only in a figuratroe expreſſion, 
28 our prayers and praiſes are called facri- 
x faces. 


other ſaint. But what ſaith the Scripture? 


Ch 
fices, His death was no fin-offering, pur 
only an example of patient ſuffering for 


his Religion; an example to us to ſuffer 


in like manner, if we are called upon: and 
_ this, [ſays our author in his canting way, 


was a noble ſacrifice indeed. So that a noble 


ſacrifice is no ſacrifice at all. And now, 
my. brethren, is not this a noble way of 
interpreting the Scripture? Chriſt died for 
dur Sts; and what does it mean? Why, 
that he died for his own religion! and if 
we die in like manner, then we are as 
truly a ſacrifice for him as he was for us: 


and fo faith the Quaker, that the blood of 


Chrift was no more than the blood of any. 


Chrift our Paſſover is ſacrificed for us. Did 
not the Paſſover and its bloed ſtop the 
execution of that vengeance which fell 
upon the Egyptians? If Chriſt then is our 

paſſover, it muſt follow that his blood now 


does for us, what the blood of the Paſcal 
Lamb did for the Hebrews in Egypt: but 


that blood was exptatory 3 ; and therefore ſo 8 
3 1s 


was accepted for the ſaving of the people 


. 
is his; according to that of St. Paul, we 


| have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiventfe of our f. Was the Taff. 
over an example to the: Hebrews? did it 
die for ite own religion? No: its blood 


of God, when the unbelieving were de- 

ſtroyed: and therefore Chriſt's blood is ac- 
cepted for the ſame end; otherwiſe he can 

be no paſſover. Indeed, ſo falſe is it that 
Chriſtꝰ's ſacrifice was figurative, that there 

never was any true and proper ſacrifice but 


1 „ only. The 3% d of Bulls and of Goats 


and of Lambs, which were offered daily 


under the law, and had the appearance of 


real ſacrifices, could not accompliſh what 
it aimed at: it could not purge: the con- 
ſcience from a ſenſe of guilt : and toſhew = 
that it had not done fo, theſe facrifices 
were offered repeatedly, day by day, arid 
year by year: but Chriſt offered himſelf 
once for all, and by that offering perfected 
for ever them that are ſancti Hed. Wirk the b- 
merits of this ſacrifice he now appears, as 


657 


our r high Prieſt, in the preſence of God for 
us, as the high Prieſt of the Jews went 
Into the moſt holy place of the temple once 
a year with the blood of the yearly ſacri- 
fice. We are far from denying that 
Chrift was an example to us in his Death 
as well as in his /fe: but he was not only 
an example; ; as the Socinian falſely aſſerts. 
He was an Interceſſor (a), a Mediator (b), 

a temple (c), a Prieft (4), a ſacrifice(e), a 
ranſom V, a price of redemption g/, a pro= 
pitiation {h), an atonement (i), a lamb 
ain for the fins of the World (k) : he was 


in ſhort all that the Law exhibited: and 


inſtead of being a ſacrifite only in figure; 
all the ſacrifiees that had been before him 
from the beginning of the world, were the 
figures of which he himſelf, once for all in 
the end of the world, was the ſubſſavcs 


| * n. 


(a Heb. vii, 25. 6% mad. ix. 15. 6% John k. 21, 
{4) Heb. iv. 14. (e) Ibid. ix. 26. () Matth, - 
x. 28. (g) 1 Cor. vi. 20 — 
. (#) John i. 22. 
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„ 
If you wiſh to ſee the whole doctrino 
of atonement confirmed and explained in 
a. fingle text, conſider what. the. Apoſtle 
| hath faid Heb. x. 26, 27. If we fin.wil- 
fully after that we have received the knows 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
ſacrifice for fin, but a certain fearful hboking 
for of Judgment and fiery indignation, which 
| ſhall devour the adverſaries. This teaches: 
us, that a fire from heaven is due to ſin- 
ners, and muſt fall upon thoſe ſinners. 
| themſclves, unleſs a ſacrifice, expoling it- 
ſelf in their ſtead, ſhall turn away the in- 
dignation that awaits them. Chriſt is this 
| ſacrifice, accepted of God as our fubſti-. 
tute: but if we depart from our profeſ- 
ſion, deſpiſing the advantage of this ſub- 
ſſtitution, chen we can find no other ſacri- 
fer, but mult receive the divine wrath in 
our own perſons. When God ſhall be re- 
5 vealed as once on Mount Sinai, and that 


indi tion which is looked for ſhall 
gn 


be falling upon the adverſaries of the Goſ- 
pel, then we ſhall 2 of this 


A 5 ſacri- 


Cy 


TW? 
 Herifice for fin: and if the ſophiſtry of 
any ſeducer ſhall have tempted us to rei) 
on ſome other method of Salvation, we 
ſhall curſe. the hour in wh ich we liſtened 
td him. | 


CHAP. X. 
Eonclyſin.. 


OV are not to wonder, my brethren, 
either at the abſurdity or wicked- 
nely of theſe attempts which are made up- 
on your Faith: the Scripture hath told us, 
tte time ſhould come when they 1, nof 
endure ſound doctrine, but be poſſeſſed with 
an Itch of Novelty ; and as numbers give 
credit to any falſe perſuaſion, it is natural 
for them to wiſh that you may endure 
ſound dactrine as little as they do. With 
this view, bey take all poſlible pains to 
ſpread their opinions; which, as you 
have ſeen, are very flattering to human 
pride; and it is an old ſaying, that flat- 
7 W 
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terers are eaſily believed. No deep reaſon- 


ing 1s requiſite, when the treachery of your 
own hearts aſſiſts them in their work. 
You, may judge, therefore, that. your ſitu» 
ation is dangerous: and when you are con- 


vinced of this, it is hoped you will be on 
your guard: and now I have endeavoured, ; 

as my Duty requires, to ſhew you what 

the enemies of your faith have to ſay in one 


of their pieces, you may be able to judge 


of the reſt for yourſelves. So for the pre- 
: ſent, I ſhall conclude with that advice? uf 


St. Fohn—Beloved, believe not every Spi: 


rit, but try the Spirits whether they are — : 


God: becauſe many falſe rr are gone 
1 out into the world, 


* . * 
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CHE Reid ne be foal: 2b 
Fold, that there is a diſpoſition to Heathen- 


iſm in an age of fo much improvement, and 
pronounce the accuſation im wor - 


vifonary ;' bit * M rhqubffed® to 
partially the fads here offered, 4 ber mn 
foes 2228 r. g — * 
LAN is any e the 
| public to ſuch a peculiar kind of corruption, 
: 27 7 r , they ought to have 
foie "warning of it; du cher aße B 
been judged that the preſent publication 
can: e — — bY 
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RE N ION, &e. 


DEAR 61. 


Worthy 3 who i is a PA 
leQor of things rare and curious 
in 1 ſeveral kinds, ſhewed me a large 
ſhoeing-horn, which as tradition reports | 
had been the property, of an ancient ab- 
bot of Sr. Edmunds Bury. This relic of 
antiquity is very handſomely engraved 
ith figures repreſenting the ſeven works 
| of charity, which are, the giving of bread 
to the hungry, drink to the thieſty, 
cloaths ta the naked, lodging to. ſtrangers, 
viſiting” the fick, and priſoners, : and bury- 
ing the dead. On this my learned friend 
took occaſion to remark, that in the ages 
before the Reformation, the ſubjects of 
the ornamental arts, which are now ſo 
. taken from the Heathen My- 
. thology, : 


* 
#i 4 


— 


5 1 
thology, were then generall y borrowed 
from the Holy Scripture, and had ſome 
pious relation to the doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity. Of this he ſhewed me another 
remarkable inſtance in the powder-horn 


of King Henry VIII. which is adorned 
with the hiſtory of St. Stephen's mar- 
| tyrdom, in elegant figures of ivory. 
| Whereas, had an artiſt of this age been 
ſet to invent a device for a powder-horn, 
his imagination would immediately have 
ſuggeſted to him the fall of Phaeton, the 
| Cyclops forging thunderbolts, or ſome 
| like allufion to the hiſtory and effects of 
fire from the ſtores of the Heathen _— 
thology. 3 
I ſhall not flop 1 here to diſpute which ; 
of theſe two ſources, Paganiſm or Chriſ- 
_ tianity, will furniſh the beſt ſubjects for 
poets, painters, and feulptors to work 


upon: but I cannot help obſerving, that 
the general ſtate of religion and manners 


may be Judged. of by the ſtyle and taſte 
| adopted in the ornamental arts, T here 
| might 


ta). 
might be a faulty ſuperſtition, with a 


mixture of ſimplicity bordering upon ig- 
norance, in the works of former ages; 
but the ſtyle of them ſhewed that Chriſ- - 
_ tianity was the religion of the country, 
and that the ſeveral 1 of the ſa 


as the cabjedts moſt worthy to be offered 
for admiration, and recommended by all 
the efforts of human ingenuity, 
This was certainly the perſuaſion of 
thoſe times: but in the preſent age the 
public taſte can ſeldom find any thing but 
Heathen matter to work upon: from 
which it is natural to infer that Heathen- 
| iſm is in better repute than formerly; 
and thence jt will follow, that the public 


: regard to Chriſtianity, and all that relates 


to it, is proportionably declined. 
Pohdore Virgil, in his work De rerum 
inventoribus, tells us how in the middle 
ages of the church, they chriſtened the 
ceremonĩes of the Pagan ſuperſtition, and 

: adapted their fables to the myſteries of 1 
* 2 the 


04 ) 
the Chriſtian worſhip : ' which obſervation 
will undoubtedly agcount for much of 


the pomp, that appears in the celebrities 
of the modern church of Rome. There 


i might poſſibly be a very good intention 
in thus attempting to reclaim what had 


been miſapplied, in order to make an im- 
preffon upon vulgar minds in their own 
way; but there was often great weak - 
neſs and want of judgment i in the manner, 
which ſhould never be propoſed for imj- 
tation. Thus much of their humour 
' ought to be retained, that the true reli- 
gion ſhould, in all places and on all occa- 
ſions, be ſeen to preſerve its ſuperiority 
over the falſe ; not merely becauſe one is 
better than the other, but becauſe the one 
is worthy of God, and will raiſe ho- 
: nourable ſentiments in men, while the 
other was never intended for any thing | 
but an engine of the devil, to infuſe ſenti- 


ments of impurity, obſcenity, pride, and 
; vanity, diſhonourable to God, and de- 
Arogive to man. Vet the ui for - Hea- 


FF" then 


3 =. Tu. 

then learning, which began to prevail 
about the times of the Reformation hath 
been productive of an evil, which hath . 
deen growing upon us for two hundred 
years paſt, and hath at length given to 
Heatheniſm the upper hand in almoſt 
every ſubject. The fabulous objects of 
the Greeian mythology have even got 
poſſeſſion of our churches; in one of 
which I have ſeen a monument, with 
elegant Ggures as large as the life, of the 
three Fates, Clat ho, Lachefis, and Atropos, 
ſpinning and clipping the thread of a 
great man's life : by which ſ pecies of AY 
memorial, he is taken as it were out of 
the hands of the true God, whom we 
Chriſtians worſhip i in our churches, and 
turned over to the miſerable blindneſs of 
Heathen Deſtiny: not to mention the in- 
ſult and Profanation with which Heathen 
Idols are brought into a Chriſtian temple. 
In the ſame” chürch, the baptiſlery or 
font is removed almoſt | out of Gght; and 5 
When found, has a very mean and unwor- 


thy 


{ 6 4 
thy appearance, as if it were intended for 
ſome other uſe: fo natural is-it for thoſe I 


improvements which exalt Heatheniſm to 
debaſe Chriſtianity. How conſpicuous are 
all the temples of the Heathen idols in 


5 the famous gardens of Stowe in Bucłing- 


hampſhire ; ; while the pariſh church, which 
happens to ſtand within the precincts, 
is induſtriouſſy ſhrouded behind ever- 


greens and other trees, as an object im- 


pertinent, or at leaſt of no importance to 
i ſpectator of modern taſte. In our rural 

ornaments we have temples to all the pa- 
gan divinities; and in the city a Pantheon, 
wherein there is a general aſſembly of the 
ſons and daughters of pleaſure, under the 
auſpices of the whole tribe of Heathen 
demons. 
This taſte is not only profane and cor- 

rupting whenever it takes place, but the 
productions of it are ſometimes mon- 


ſterouſly abſurd and i incongruous: it begets 


a certain inattention to propriety, which 
een of falſe and 1 aſſociations, 
| con ſt⸗ 


197 
cotifitent neither with goodneſs of taſte 
| Nor eorrectneſs of judgment. When I ſee 

the figure of a cock. upon the top of a 
ſteeple, I am reminded of that ſacred bird 
who was a monitor to St. Peter, and 
through his example is now giving a daily 
leſſon to all believers. When J ſee the 

globe and croſs on the top of St. Paul's, I 
rejoice in the exaltation of him who was 
humbled for our ſakes, but is now. the 
bead of all principality and power, to the 


| ſeeret ſatisfaction in reflecting, that acroſs 


church and to the world; and I feel a 


ſo exalted has no reproach in it, as if the | 


| offence of it were ceaſed. But when I ſee 
the dragon upon Bow-ſtceple, I can only 
wonder how an emblem ſo expreſſive of 
the devil, and frequently introduced as 
Tuch into the temples of idolaters, found 
its way to the ſummit of a Chriſtian edi- 
fice. I am ſo jealous in theſe matters, 
hat I muſt coofeſs myſelf! to have been 
much hurt by a like” impropriety in a 
well-knowo muſic- room, where there 
| an 


68 

an organ conſecrated by a {uperſcriptiont 
To APOLLO, although the Praiſes of Je- 
hovah are generally celebrated by it once 
every, month i in the choral performances: : 
and it, ſeems rather hard that Jehovah 
ſhould condeſcend to be a borrower, while 
* is the proprietor. 

In all the ſciences the tokens of this | 


thana infection are very obſervable. In 


politics we hear of nothing but Brutus, 


and are ſtunned with the heroiſm of re- 
” bels, and the virtue of regicides. In | 
morality, how venerable are the dharae- 


- ters of Socrates, and Cato the ſuicide : 


while the Spartan virtue is become the 
rand odject of patriotic emulation; 

though I am ſure it would make a ſhock- 
ing figure if the moral character of that 
commonwealth were impartially repre- 
ſented on the authority of Plutarch. Bo- 
tany, which in ancient times was full of 
the bleſſed Virgin Mary, and had many 
l religious memorials affixed to it, is now 

| Lg of the Heathen Venus, the Mary of 


our 5 


(4) 
gur modern virtaph; . Amongſt the an- 
Cient names of plants, we find the Cof- 

reolus Maric, Corduus| Marie; Carduus 
venedictus, our Lady's Slipper, our Lady's 
Thiſtle, our Lady's Mantle, the Alcly- 
milla, &c. but modern im provements have 
introduced the Sypeculum Veneris, Labrum 
Vienerit, Venps's Looking-glaſs, Venus's 
Baſin (the Di ipſerus), Venus's Navel-wort, 
Venus's F ly-trap, and fock like: and 
. whereas the ancient botaniſts took a plea- 
ſure in honouring the memory of the 
Chriſtian ſaints, with, their Sr. Jon 
wort, Sr. Peter's. wort, hei b Gerard; herb 
Cfriſoplier, and many others; the modern 
ones, more affected to their own honour, 
have dedicated ſevetal newly - diſcovered 


genera of plants to one another; of which 


the Hottonia, the Sibtlorpias are inſtances, 
with others fo numerous and familiar to 
men of ſcience, that they neod not be ſpe- 
.cihed;:. * Zune | | 
But in —— the fervlity as Chriſtians 

is moſt notorious, of all. Here they fol- 
hed . low 


{low as implicitly as if the Heathen Muſes 
had deprived them of their wits. If any 
-machinery-is to be introduced, it muſt all 
be according to the Heathen model, by a 
law as invariable as that of the Medes 
and Perſians. But it ſhould be confi- 
dered, that when an-Heathen poet made: 
uſe of his divine machinery, he only ſpoke 
as he believed, introducing ſach powers 
into his verſe as he profeſſed to worthip- 
ia proſe. | After he had beeſ offering ſi- 
erifices in the temple of Minerva, it was 
natural for him to bring her in to the af- 
ſiüſtance of his hero :- but when a Chriſtian 
moraliſt does the ſame, propoſing a pat- 
tern of virtue on the Heathen plan forthe 
purpoſes of education, he goes out of his 
way, to adopt what he knows to be as 
abſurd in itſelf as it is contrary to his pro- 


feſſion. | If there is a natural op 8 3 5 


between truth and falſhood, we are now 
238 irrational in betraying a partiality to 
the profane objects of Heatheniſm, as the 

Heathens themſelves would have been, 
| bad. 


Ti 13 


had they ſhewn the like regard to the ſa- 


cred objects of the Bible ; 3 only with this 
3H * 3; ' 1 

difference, that they would, have taken 

up what was better than "their | own, 


whereas we incline. to that which i is ; worſe: 
their choice would have brought, them 


nearet to God ; ours brings us nearer to 
he Peril. How ſtrange would it have 
been, | if while their temples were dedj- 


caged to Venus, Mars, and Bacchus, 'theic 


% 5 5 ** 


1 overthrow, of Pharaoh, the delivery o . the 
TwoT ables. on Mount Sinai, and ſuch like 


ſubiggzof Sacred Bifory! Who would 


not have infecred in ſuch a caſe, that theic 


N $ $4 n & 


tewples, were frequented « out of form, 


»- F@ © x? 


gardens. had been adorned. with ſtatues « of 2 
. Males 29d Aaron, the. all of their houſes 


— 


: while: their inclioatigns were toward the 
law of. Moſes, and the, God of the He- 
brews ? ,The Heathen prieſts would ne- 


ver have been ſilent on ſuch an occaſion: 5 


they would have exclaimed againſt this 


double-faged difafeQiop, and haye given 


. "5 x the 


4 8 


. ( [2 
| the alarm againſt ll that were "guilty. of 


. ) P 


9 * 
S881 01 
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it, as perſons ready to a apoſtatize f from the 


religion of their anceſtors. But alas! no 


Heath hens were ever fo und to be thus i in: 
JE, 1 {1 


Incanfiſtent : they were faithfol to their 


profetion, and with | one mind abomi- 


9 * 


5 4w 4 _ * 1. 


nated e erer thing chat Was Jewiſh, for 


I {5 31 


bi e relation it 955 6 to the evi wor- 
ſhip ; ; always railing againſt that nation as 
Jow and contem ptible, and their religion 
as foc oliſh and "Topetſiitious;”* We alſo 


ſhould be as fincere in our profefſion as 
they” were in theirs; and ſhould expreſs 
Ir averſion againſt folty and profaneneſs 


. wherever u they occur, unleſs out intellects 


; 
" 


5 were vitiated with falle wifdom from the 
common forms of edoestion. To take 
"Little thin 58 for g grea at; and great for Hitle, 
Is, the we rt tmisfortute that can befalt the 
; human underflariing:” The machinery 
"of Heatheniſm appears great to ſobolars, 
becauſe it has been deſeribed by great | 
wits of antiquity, | with great words and 
: mußcel verſes; and being affered very 


Far * 


( 13 } 
early to che mind at ſchool, there is a a- 
tural prepoſſeſſion in fayour of it. But is 
there really any thing great in the cha- 
mn  Facter of Solus, ſhutting up the winds in 
a den? In Vulcan the blackſmith, ham ; 
mering thunderbolts with his one- eyed 
journeymen ? In Neptune, a man living 
under water like a fiſh, and: flouriſhing a 
pitch · fork to ſtill the raging of the ſea? 
If theſe things are taken literally, accord- 
ing to that. poetical character in which 
the ancient writers uſed them, and in 
which only they are adopted by the mo- 
_ derns, they are ſo mean and ridiculous, that 
when the Heathens were preſſed with 
then after the commencement of the 
Goſpel, they could find no way of up- 
holding their dignity but by reſolving 
them into their phyſical character; that 
is, by accommodating them to the powers 
and operations of nature, to which they al 
5 luded with a ſort of myſtical reſemblance v. 
"= otwith landing all this, ſuch is the at- 
| This is done at large by. Pharnates, in bis 


| book Lee. Jer Quotws, publiſhed in Gale's 
 Qpuſcula Mytho.ogica, 


tach- 


(14) 
tachment to. the Heathen models, that 
vile lays. it down: as a principle in epic 
Poetry, that no grandeur of deſcription 
can be attained without, intraducing In- 
piter. Juno, Pallas, Neptune, witch the 
whole tribe of Pagan divinities: and if any. 
 Ehriftian ſhould be deterred by a ſenſe of 
hig profeſſion. from making uſe of theſe 
ancient. ornamente, as he calls them, hie 
feruples can be aſcribed to nothing but a 
ain and ſuperſtitious fear. And indeed 
our poets have generally aſſented to this 
doctrine of Boileau, without finding them- 
ſelves much embarraſſed by the tercors of 
Chriſtian ſuperſtition ; inſomuch that if 
any ſtranger were to jadge of our religion 
ſrom the practice of our poets and tra- 
gedians, he would take Paganiſm for the | 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country. For 
deſides hymus to Venus and Bacchus, and 
Wood Nymphe, and Water 9 5 


* 


* The luft thing. that i to me of this 
kiod, "was, a prayer of poor Phyllis IWheatley, the 
negro poeteſt, to Neptune, entreating his providence 
to preſerve her friend in a "ga „ 
we 


- 
4 ' 


u 
* ſee virtues and attributes imper- 
' fonated and deified as they were of old + 


we have ddes to Liberty, odes to Health, 


__  odes to Contentment; in which Health 


iv prayed to for health, and Contentment 
is entreated do give contefitinent, chat is, 
to be the cauſe of itſelf with many other 
abſurdities, in which the licence of poetry 
is not very conſiſtent with cotnmon 


ſienſe, and much leſs with the ſenſe of 


nien 7: Tr: 
Wuar is more common with nen 
to make a compliment of the creation to 
Jupiter? and conſequentiy of all thoſe 
ſovereign attributes of power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, which-s -are diſplayed in the 
works of nature; eſpecially in the forma- 
tion of the human ſpecies'? Of this we 
have a ſpecimen in the following lines by 


5 the late celebrated Dean of St. Patrick 8. 


| When Cupid dit bis grandfir Jove entreat 

Fo form ſome beauty by a new receipt: 

„„ * wY uh * -— 
: Jove mixt up all, and his beſt clay employ'd, 

Then call d the happy cempoſition Floyd. 


c —[4„444„%% 
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into the world; the Muſes. are His nurſes; 
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Fields to ſoft muſic, and placed with proper ſolem- 


16 7 
If a Latite * the nitivitx 


and genius of ſome learned man, Lucins 


preſides at his birth, and brings him ſafely . 


Minerva teaches him, and Phebus in- 


ſpires him. When his death is to be la- 
mented, what can his ſurviving friend 


wiſh himſelf Orpleus, that fo with his 
| Iyre he might go down to Hell, and pre- 

vail on Pluto (the keeper of all dead 
. *) to refiges him back — ? 


c '$ 


6 n 


eben after the mode of the Heathen funeral rites, 


was lately celebrated with great pomp, inſtead of 


_ Chriſtian burial : in which proceſſion, the heart of 


'a dead Chriſtian was carried through the Elyſiun 


nity in a very conſpicuous Mauſoleum, - Some 


years ago, 2 Bacchanalian feſtival was celebrated, 
and ſacred rites performed before the idol of Bac- 
chus, at the ſame place; the particulars of which 


are preſerved in ſome public prints of that time. 


TY 
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1 
This i is the poor. trite ſtüff, whi ch hack 
' how deen repe ated for ſome ages paſt; W 
tlie Heithen Deities have been the ob- 4 
jeQs of poetical gratitude, and the Hes 
then fables the ſources of poetical conſo- 
lation! | Such poets muſt excuſe me, if 1 
remind them of their error in words like 
thoſe of the Apoſtle, O footiſh Chrif- 
ant, who hath bewitclied' you, that ye. 
«ſhould return to theſe beggarly ele- 
* ments; before Whom Jeſus Chriſt hath | 
* heen ſet forth as alive from the dead ? 
«Having begun in Chitiarity, ate ye 
* to de made perfect by Heathenifm ? 
„Hexe ye ſuffefed fo many petfecufions, | 
„Aud ure ye now-going back to thoſe 
*:idols, . for whoſe Bikes ye were appoint- - 
ſheep te the flavghner ? The 
«Sally which returned from the freedom 
_ * of tlie Goſpel back to'the bondage of 
« the laws was nothing when l 
L to that whichfrifles with Omnipotence; 
© and gives to idois and devils the honour 
4 doe only to the true God.” 


7 * 0 


* 


| n W i 
| vpe Tat, 


How 1 is. this! One — think. 

Apollo had written the Bible or at leaſt | 
that the oracular verſes of Heathen di- 
viners were prior to the ſacred ſongs of 
the Scripture, and of equal authority. 


tice at the ſhrines of Apollo) and forget 
what they owe to truth, reaſon, and re- 


Oo 
or che origin of Poetry, Boikau, the 
French critic, can go no higher t than 0 


the Heathen Oracles: 2 


Theſe miracles from — did ori, 


And by a pris peſſeſi d with rage divine, 


nm e great wits are ae rted inte 


come inſenfible of the ednet or da- 


bolical impoſture (for ſuch was the pric- 


velation. 


1 think Milton hath made it appear, 


that what i is * in poetry may well be 
| — attain- 


| Since tobieh in verſe Heaven taught his my 8 


(19) 
attained without borrowing any thing 
from the ancient ornaments of the Pagan 
machinery: and indeed his poem of Pa- 
radiſe Loft never ſinks below itſelf more 
effectually, than when he condeſcends to 
treat his ſubject in the Heathen phraſe, 
and embelliſh it with Heathen alluſions, 
as where Adam and Eve are compared to 
Jupiter and Funo® ; which is ſo foreign 
and unnatural, that the i imagination be- 
ing ſhocked with the impropricty, be- 

comes ineredulous, and then the pleaſure 
of reading is loſt. Perhaps it may be im- 
puted to the formality of Puritaniſm, that 
his poem was not till more deformed 


with the impertinent ornaments” of pro- 


fane literature. In that age, the region 
and morality of the claflical writers, had 
not obtained quite 10 much authority as 
afterwards, when they were called in to 
give their ſanction to Hereſy, and to cor- ; 
|  rupt the higheſt myſteries of the Chriſtian 


. ® Book: i iv. 499. | pr TR. 


former ages? There was a time when all 
the curious people of this nation were 
alarmed and animated if the bones of 5 
ſome ancient hermit were found, or ome 
treatiſe recovered and added to the works 
of a legendary writer, Now the like 
alarm is ſpread, if an Etruſcen vault is 

- opened. and ſpme old broken pitchegs are 


3 20 ) 
faith, Then was the pernicious example 
of Cato ſet up, who | hath been followed 


ever fince as a Pattern of ſuicide, ber 


cauſe the ſin was unfortunately varniſhed 
oyer by the ſentiments and diction of that 


elegant and eminent ſcholar Mr. Addiſon ; 


ho poke of treading on claſſical ground 


with: that veneration, with which the 


palmers and pilgrims of the twelfth cenu- 
tury viſited the Holy Land, which had 


been the ſcene of our bleſſed Saviour's 


| miracles. 


Who does not 8 that Heathen 


Fragments arg now ſought after as zen- 


Jouſly as Chriſtian relics were collected in 


brought. to * with groteſque ill - de · 
figned 


(21) 

| Ggned figures upon them. When ſome 

great men, famous for their parts and 

learning, have diſtinguiſhed, themſclves 

| by a taſte. for Heathen principles and 
Heathen curioſſties, the whole tribe of in- 
feriors follows them of courſe, as the vul- 

gar on all other occafions ſubmit readily 

to faſhion, the common rule of thoſe who 


have no judgment. That the ſtudy of 


antiquity is not entertaining and curious, 
I do not mean to ſay; neither would I 
ſuggeſt that it is without its uſe ; for cer - 
tainly it is both uſeful and reputable to 
now many things which it is not neceſ- 
to admire : but ſome minds are fo ill 
ef to make] proper diſtinctions, that 
their curioſty riſes inſenſibly to a religi- 


| ous veneration, too often attended with 2 


diſaffection toward every thing that re- 
lates to the Chriſtian character. 
It is much to be lamented, that while 
we are learning from the ſcholars of pro- 


fane antiquity, the beauties of Imagery, 
| the graces of Diction, the arts of Ora- 


tory, 


229) 
tory. and the BET of Poctry, Fs 
not better upon our guard again = 
principles, » which ical upon us through 
the v vehicles of Poeuy and Oratory, till 
our taſte Is »holly vitiated, and the glo- 
rious realities of the, Chriſtian revelation 
U infpid and iifigoificant, _” 
news how difficult it is 
10 dwell with delight upon the en- 
preſſions of Heathen writers, without 


When a gute bath exhibited Theis with 


the piQure, and admiges the Mill of the Z 
maſter, may very poſſibly be tewpted fo 
luſt after the original. though be is ap- 
prized befote · hand that the i is an infa- 
mous and abandoned ſtrom pet. 4 
Dr. Middleton confeſſes in one of his 
letters, that his claflical engagements had 
rendered him very ſqueamith i in his theo- 
logical ſtudies; and I am well convinced 
this has been the caſe with many others, 
who from horiog their brains filled with 
Hea · 


embracing 100 many of theix ſentiments, 8 


0 305 
Wachen notions, asd their affultiont' 
| tbucked wich the vavity of cohſtious 
_ _exrudition, have contratted a nauſea to- 
vad ihe Bible and its contents, firſt diſ· 
reliming and at length deliberately op- 
poſing che Chiiſtian doQrines, perhops' 
without being ſenfible how their nude 
were origlualiy debauched. If tate ex- 
periment is fatal in ib many liſtanecl and 
dangerous in all, it hn an alarm ing Ef 
deratzon tnt the firſt ident cntelved by 
| ſchoolAdys ate for the moſt part wy 
_ Heathen Ramp: and I fear they tre, too 
1 infltuQed i in due eilen concern- 
g the. infinite difference between the 
2 God and the ' falſe *, 1 was told 


5 1 


| once by a chool-boy, that ons of his com- 
Panions aſked bim very ſeriquſly, which 


9 '* Th Eaution be been laudably « obforve by 
' thejuditivus editor of the Je „ profonis SoIpre- 
ribus Hiftoria, who "bath prefaced bis collection 
with. ſuch admonitions and, diftinQtions as. would 


render the preſent ſtrictures ſuperfluous, it they 
Werk more Faecal y attended to. | | 


Was 


99 mighty } And well might the poor child 
be ignorant of the diſtinction, when his 
elders, who ought to have had more judg- 


| 


— ] OG Re — 
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_ Divinity. How miſtaken were the poor 75 


624 3 
was the uppermoſt, Fupiter or God Al. 


ment, have made ſome fout miſtakes in 


the ſame way; ſuch as that in the Uni- 
verſal Prayer of Mr. Pope, which gives 
us g new. ſort of levelling Theology, un- 


known to the wiſdom of former ages. 


When the Jewiſh nation was called out 
by the [prophet Elijah to be ſpectators of 
the grandeſt diſpute the world ever ſaw, 
that i is,” to determine whether Fehoval, or 
B was the proper obje& of religious 
: adoration, Mr. Pope could have ſertled it 
all in a word or two, only by inſtructing 
the parties that the true God is worſhip- 
n ped i in every climate by "thoſe who wor- 
mp any God at all: that the 8. 
| Savage, and the Sage, the Hebrew, the 
| Hottentot, and the Greck philoſopher, | 


I the 


were the votaries o one and the ſame 


Chriſtians 1 all the Roman peeſecu- . 


tions, N 


(4) - 
tions, i in throwing away, their lives upon 
a diſtinction which had no exiſience,! 
They: were brought before the altar of 
Jupiter, and the uſual alternative was 
Propoſed, either to. ſuffer death or 68 | 


N their adoration. Had either party 


they might have been reconciled "without 
proceeding to theſe « extremities, and have f 
' Jained amicably in dhe lame facrifices. 
Thus much however we may conclude 
"for « .cettain, that if the poet had — in 
„the like circumſtances, he could pot 
 , ibly have been a martyr, if he nee : 
his own dodtrine. . . | ons 
» | The, pious and, "excellent Aber oi the 
; Night] houghts, why writes as a. Chriſtian 
. moraliſt, hath been. | tempted by the > force 
„of cuſtom to tranſgreſs that rule of "ſound 
call iticit iſm; ane oblig es us to make every 
iform 100 of a Piece. What 


19 ethi to 


us f upto adop t the Heathen 


IS. * 


w 2 then 2 the he Gods 
: * „ 


TT bd Mes © — 


(#9 
Indulge e. * Why Gods in the plorit ? 
Why'm 7 muſt th oo ue G0 Hodoh of work- 
| af wirdtſts 2 And why are the Holy 
dof dd, and the red - faeed Buc- 
4 'of 'Pigtolſty, ' btought' together into 
the ſam e poem? Which, to ſay nothing 
'of the impiety of it, kan never be recon- 
.ciled, to the 1 rules bf proprteryr and good 
writing, If we write as Chriſtians, let us 
keep up to lie ſtyle of our prifefiibn' : if 
our ſcepe'}s | 18d v upon Heathen "often, 
then let us take the language of the Hea- 
thin writers—Sir 9 quod vis * rf 
Gen. The Len la forbad te 


People to plough with in or and an ifs 


1 ther ; ; and the New Teſtimont taking 
'yp.the fame princifils, commands us get 
i bs begebe y yoled together wien un- 
be levers.” I corterid for Hefte, is 
7 0 7 and pu, ; 44 1 are 
the jog nt of th 
ker ws _ 
3 No ou An nn 
„ * Night 14. 


— 5 


4x 5 
The caſe of the primitive martyrs, who 
choſe rather to die than do bondur to ch 
Heathen Deities, brings to my rated 
Þrance a circutmiſtance which leſſens my 
admiration of thoſe antique ſtatuec, 
Which, as the productions of genius, ure 
otherwiſe very much to be admired for 
elegance of deſign” and truth of ptopos- 
tion. In times of perſecution it was the 
euſtom with rhe We of Hentheniſm to 
dtag the Chriſtians up to the images 1 
their Idol-Gods, either to offer ſacrifide 
or be put to death: whence it i by no 
means improbable, that the blood of ma- 
ny iahocent Thriſtians' may haue been 
barbarbufly ſhed to the honour of ſome 
ſtatdeß now in high eſteem with modern 
"vittiiole er che fame Chfialbs pe Aenne; 
be, fot «Hite eenentt of workinkn- | 
"ip, 4dchite and feſpecæ what their plrer 
Peder had reaſon to regard with 
Rr Ac Relations: id batifrng 
a Moe: eaten ours 
"Arti ici beer haz. d Ren ſo 


ad 317 } "5B" * 21 3 1 | 
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many years, r the days of lord Her- 
dert to the late erection of the Pantheon, | 
where, 1 fay, will it lead us? Where 
can it lead us, but to indifference and 
atheiſm? A Chriſtian. corrupted . with 
-Heathen affections, degenergtes i into ſome- 
thing worſe than the original Heathens of 
antiquity. They had great fajth in ſuch 
Gods as they knew, depended upon them 
devoutly, and applied o them on every 
public occaſion, eicher of deprecation or 


: 2 ſpecial. providence, diręcting things pro 
re natd, and were: aſſured that the. Gods 
were the avengers of perjury and impiety. 
Bun faith in the divine protectiop, and fear 
of disine vengeance are hyt coldly regarg- 
ed and rerely to be met with jn many of 
their modern diſriples, Sacrifice , yas . 
| praRiſed by them, aq ef part of 
1 Migiqos) for; ahe!;expiation of private or 

esa, guilt ; but when the. Chaiſtjen | 
\." ſaxxiſice 3 is tea. e the Heathen ſa· 


of 


thankſgiving. If we except the Epicy- 


crifices are exploded, nothing teme 
bot a religion without expiation ; a thi 
which never exiſted fince the ee 
of Adam from Paradiſe, till it was be- 
gotten of late times in  Socinus, and his 
followers, when Chriſtian lukewarmoeſs | 
| engendered \ with the pride and ignorance 
of geatile philoſophy, . ON 
While we have. been coabidering. 3 the 
b + of poets, orators, and artiſts, how 
they all ſtand affected to Heatbeninn £8 
had almoſt forgotten the philoſophers, I | 
mean the natural philoſophers, . "whole 
_ſcience for an hundred years paſt, hath 
been claiming kindred with the Heathen 
divigity. = About the year | 1680, i it was 
1 obſeryed by, an eminent ſcholar of of that : 
üpe. that the xa. and ſcrutoizing ſpi- 
zit of the ſchookdiyinity was become, ne- 
-Cellagy, in order „te dete d the pcprgnfions þ 
_of Me pho; Zane by.the, fludy | 
fu pazuee e 


* — a 51 wy l * God in 5 
- 22d with 1 . 5 ee * 
yy it 


Ach Epicurus, to 


7 

_ © nature.” Int the year 1685 Mr. Ball, 
15 4 treatiſe intitled, „ 4 fre Inquiry iat 
Hhe vulgarly received notion 0 Nature, ex- 
preſſed an apprehenſion t at the ſame 
doQrine was likely to gain ground a- 
mongft us and he gave the alarm to the 
public in the following emphatic lan- 
1 which merits well to be confider- 
ed. Nor are Chtiſtians themſelves ſo 
1 mach our öf danger of being ſeduced 
by theſe Heatheniſh notions about an 
6 „ intelligent world (the ſtoical anima 
* mund;), but that even in thefe times 
oe lere is lately ſprung up a ſect of men, 
= a Well profeffing Chriſtianity as pre- 
"re tdding to philoſophy ; whe, (if F be 
not informed of their docrrine) do 
"wipes ig gl ach Hm lite With the abel, 
Lata, Aud talk moch Need ef 
Ob, Yet" kai Men K one hs m net 


** realy ain Ter the” An fnntedd and 
Wike at ubberfe 5 bal Is on thit u- 
= Hy ee frota cu Gd 
4 = abs betet ol" wor- 


10 * os = 
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„ip. And "though find the lee 


« of this ee to be locked upon by fone „ 
* hore witty than knowing men, 28 the 
* filedverers of uiſfieard- of myſteries 
«in phyſics and natural theology, yer, © 
_ «their bypotheſis does not at all aper 
to me to be new, c.“ Then he pro- 
ceeds to e., that this philoſophical Gd 
Which is inst - afemviaily - different rem 
Nature was the Deity of the Heathen | 
Philaſophers,. citing fuch paſſages as 
that of Seneca, Ni natura fine Deo ef, 
nec Deus fine natura, fed tz g uterque. 
How near the expteſſions of ourDpRor 
Halky approach to an avowal of this Hea- - 
-Henopialont'in his euogium on the Ne- 
'ronianiPphtoſopby, let any impartial per- 
ſon © judge; When ine Has confiderediales 
ſenſe of them. Aud here let me bbideve * 
by the way, that it in to no purpoſs for 
any man to give himſelſ ai, and tell us 
that theſe" at are Popular,” and muſt 
nde beipoken againſt a they ought to be 
— for that une be- 


cauſe 


- n 


4 
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Aaaſe the whole werld does e 4 
greater temptation to errot than long eſta- 
| liſhed popularity; on which; confiders- 
Aion, all men who wiſh to chain 0 n 
*" athers to their own favourite errors, are | 
for ever ringing this popularity i in their 
ears. To go on ee with, Doctor 


y T4 
By . 


| ne store. a are — in e 


22 Ln -o& * Fes. + 


; Plots the Moles, ce malyer n matter which | 


+, conſtitutes the world; bay chr ghee * 


Wing to it, which, 


ef Jupiter, ſappoſitg it to allude: t the 


1 
N 3 | motions 
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main. of £ abe ann bodies, wuſt 
imply that the vißble world is Jupiter, 


Py it. ſtands i in the Heathen Poet—Fupiter 
£ft quodcunque vides and this | ſeems far- 
ther evident from the ſentiment which i 18 
explanatory. of a viz. that the Creator 
{ſuppoling Fupiter to be he). gave laws to 
Fumelf; which: s is true if God and Nature 
ar at F keauſe i in. that caſe 
_ the laws given to Nature, will be laws 
impoſed upon God. The Plalmiſt, who 
diſtinguiſhes rightly between the works 
and the workmaſter, ſays, he gave them 
.** law which ſhall not be broken: and 
Mf. Boyle, in his treatiſe above referred 
to: hath well rewarked, that ** God when 
e he-niade the world, and eſtabliſhed the | 
laws of motion, gave them to: Matter, 
and nf 10 Himſelf s; as if he had 
-been cenſuring that expreſſion of Dr. 

Hallguachich has been ihe eee 
preſent animadverſion- eto kiel lumnum 

H . aue müden hae been 
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3 | 
betrayed by the authority of great names, 
into the belief of this ſtrange doctrine, it 
cannot be wondered at, if ſuch are found 
but badly diſpoſed for the reception of 
the Chriſtian myſteries: for what con- 
cord hath the Heathen Jupiter with the 
Chriftian Trinity? What arguments can 
be ſtrong enough to perſuade thoſe men 
of 2 divine co-eq dal perſonality in the 
Godhead, who have relapſed into the 
reveries of Stoiciſm, and are the votaries 
| of an anina mundi, an intelligent univerſe, 
a Deity immerſed in matter? To ſach, 
the notion of a co- eternal Son of God, 
Creator of all things that exiſt, and who 
ſhall be ill the ſame when nature ſhall 
wax old, and the heavens ſhall vanith 
away, muſt of neceſſity be contemptible 
andi incredible: and this I apprehend to 
de one reaſon why we have ſo many 


natural philoſophy, rr. 
Lo et it not be ſaid aue e 
mute in cenſuring : a captious cenſor is an 
odious character. If the queſtion ſhould 
| CV 


|| Ariane among 2 95 


Judge? I am ready to anſwer for myſelf, 


» 
8 635 | 
be put to me, pho made thee a ruler and 


that I ſhall never wiſh to rüle where o Vs 


few are inclined to obey, and that I thall 


never judge where my duty will permit 
metoexcuſe,, I ſee my country haſtiag to 


ruin on many different principles ; and I - 


point out one of them, which is the moiſt 
| pernicious of all, if it is not in ſact the. 
mother of all the reſt. I only ſay what 
muſt be ſaid by ſomebody, if we are ever 
to be reclaimed from the perilous conſe- 
quences of Pagan corruption: if not, i 
ravi animam meam. Should any perſon aſk 
me how Chriſtianity is to be baniſhed out 
of Chriſtendom, #@ the predictions of the 
Goſpel give us reaſon to expect it will be; 
I ſhould make no ſeruple to anſwer, that 
it will certainly be brought to paſs by this 
growing affection to Heatheniſm. And 
therefore it i is devoutly to be wiſhed that 
ſome cenſor would ariſe with the zeal and 
ſpirit of Martin Luther, to remonſtrate ef 
= fecually againſt this indulgence of Pa- 
enn. "We is more fatal to the inte- 


roſta 


* 75 24 
as Yew: 


4 27 <5 en s. moſt faithfully, . 


1 


e Chyibianity thab all the abulcs 
2 purged away at the Reformation. This is 
vow the grand abuſe, Againſt which the 


zeal of a Luther, and the Wit of an Eraf- 


1 mus, qught,to be directed: it is the. abo- 


mination of deſolation ſtanding where * 


© Pught not; even in the ſunctuary of Chriſ- 
' tianity, and. is a warſe offence than all the 
pfofanations that eyer happened to the 
Jewiſh temple. In the mean timo, till the 
world: ſhall be bleſſed with ſuch a moni- 
tor, I have; preſumed to claim fome free 
_ bin, uf thonght, and liberty of ſpeech, a- 
gainſt the tyranny of prevailing faſhion: 
and yoda will pardon: me if Lconfeſs * you, 
upon this occafion; whe mean opinion I 
have long entertained'of ſome modern re- 
 Angments ; inſomuch that 1 could with 


many of them: were exchanged fot a little 
of that religious fimpligity, which placed 


the ſeven works oß charity upon the ſhoe- 
an ng] hornof the Abbot of St. Edmund. s * 1 


„an, Dear Sir. 


ni 2 6 Se Fechionately. | 


